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The design and implementation of a collection of computer programs knowledgabJe about 
time "in general", called the time specialist, is described. The thesis that this time specialist can be 
placed in the service of larger more general problem solvers is demonstrated for two examples, 
medical diagnosis and the understanding of a time-travel story. 

The time specialist accepts a wide variety of factt and question* relating to the time of 
events. These include dates, vague terms such as "a few weeks ago", and two kinds of intervals. 
The *fuixtness* or inexactness of the time of events is handled differently for each of the 
representation types. The time specialist contains routines that compare, combine and translate 
between these various representation types. 

The time specialist attempts to maintain a consistent data base. As facts are entered into the 
system, they are checked for their consistency with previously accepted facts. The time specialist 
corrects, to the extent possible, the data base after previously believed facts are doubted. 

Incoming facts are organized by die time specialist to facilitate inference. Events are 
organized by their dates, by their position in a sequence of events, and by their relation to other 
very common events such as "now" and "birth". Routines that create, maintain, correct and use 
these organizational structures are described. The importance of organizing principles for facts is 
indicated. 
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Section I: introduction 

In a wide variety of situations, problem solving require a rather exttqtive and detailed 
knowledge of time. 1 To deal effectively with everydj$;J|fe^ 

are related to one another in time and bow plausible deductions can be drawn from the temporal 
characteristics of these occurences. The paramount imporunce that such an undersunding plays 
in human problem solving argues forcefully that no computer program can be "intelligent," if it 
lacks a sophisticated temporal sense. In this report, I will consider the probtenu of eo^iipping a 
computer with such an understanding. , 5 

Despite the importance of an understanding of time in many problem-solving situations, 
research on mechanized intelligence conducted within the artificial intelligence community largely 
has ignored the term^l characteristics of problems, 2 The application areas have been chosen 
deliberately to illuminate only particular aspects of a current theory of intelligence. Thus for 
example, the so called world of "toy blocks" has received considerable attention, not so much 
because artificial intelligence researchers are enamoured of blocks, but because they thought that 
the rather cJ*ar«tut "phyiia" of this world is a more suitable vehicle for testing rudimentary 
theories of knowledge acquisition, organization, and application. Because the consideration of time 
within such settings would had to rather messy problems, researchers in artificial intelligence 



1 Much of this chapter is identical to the paper, "Mechanizing Temporal Knowledge" by Kenneth 
Kahn and G. Anthony Gorry. 

2 The two exceptions known to the author are the work of Bruce [Bruce 1972] and the work of 
Findler and Chen [Findler 19731 The former primarily is concerned with the computational 
linguistic aspects of temporal reference, and neither work deals with the full range of problems 
considered here. For example, neither work considers in any demit intervals of time, the fuzziness 
of temporal references, or the use of various organizing structures. 
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generally have factored temporal considerations out of the problem domain in question or 
deliberately have treated them in rather cursory fashion. 

This paper considers one way in which knowledge about time can be incorporated into 
problem-solving programs. Our hypothesis is that such knowledge, in large part, can be embodied 
in a set of problem-solving routines which collectively will be referred to as a time specialist. The 
time specialist then can be placed in the service of a larger problem-solving program to deal with 
the temporal questions that arise in the domain dealt with by the latter. Having given the time 
specialist statements involving temporal references (in a language that is determined by the time 
specialist), the problem-solving program can ask it to make a variety of deductions and to answer a 
variety of questions concerning these statements. Thus the time specialist is an Idtot savant, a 
program that can answer questions about temporal matters (provided that the questions are framed 
appropriately), but that otherwise knows nothing of the problem domain in question. The role of 
the time specialist, both with respect to its external users and its self-use, is visually depicted in 
Figure 1. 
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To test the idea, I undertook the construction of a rudimentary time specialist program to 
understand temporal specifications. A temporal specification is a statement that partially specifies, 
in some manner, the time of one or more events. "Examples riitfe 

(1) Three weeks ago John bad a cold. 

(2) John was born June 6, 1966. 

(3) Twoor three years after g^doatmg, John went back to school. 

(4) A few months from now, John will finish his thesis. 

(5) After his cold, John died. 

(6) John saw Marj awhile ago. 

In any temporal specification, some relation is given between at feast two eveirits, each of which can 
be considered a point in time. We dealt exclusive^ w^hihe i case of two events, because temporal 
specifications with more events can be represented « a series of statements concerning only two 
events. The more primary event is called the "event;" and the other, the "reference event." 
Sometimes, as m sentence (1), the reference evenr*n*W" is ifnpn^J|rtir^^^e use V ^ *ord 
"ago"). In date expressions such as sentence (2X the reference event, is the "rero" point for the 
calendar in use. 

No attempt was made to deal with what is commonly called subjective time, and I devoted 
relatively little attention to the linguistic problems associated with understanding and generating 
temporal specifications in natural language. Within these constraint. J»owfver» we clid implement a 
rather extensive program for understanding and answering questions about temporal references. 
To test the notion that such a program would be useful in a variety of problem-solving 
applications, I undertook an initial assessment of its use in understanding the temporal aspects of 
some everyday occurences, disease scenarios used in medial diagnosis, and time-travel stories. 
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The following is a session with the time specialist For ease of exposition, I have translated 
the stilted language 3 required by the program into English. Although this has substantially 
improved the form of the cpnversation.it has not altered the content of the interactions. 

(Ul) User: I was %orrt January 25, W52. When I was a few weeks old 1 Had an operation. I began 
grade school when I was 5. I graduated grade school in June 1965. I went to England two years 
later. I stayed in England for 8 or 9 week*. 

<U2) User: Mow old was 4 when I left England? 

(SI) System: 153 years give or take 1.6 months 

(US) User: Explain your answer. 

<S2) System: The time of the end of the trip to Enghwd is iMigwt 17, »67 give or lake IS months 
and the time of birth ts Friday, >nuary 25, i962. 

(U4) User: How long ago did I go to England? 

(53) System: Between 8 and 8.3 years ago 
(U5) User: What happened before I was 10? 

(54) System: The beginning of grade school, the operation, and birth 
(U6) User: I was born May 5, 1955. 

(55) System: I thought the time of birth is January 25, 1952 not May 5, 1955, are you referring to the 
same birth? 

(U7) User: Yes 

(56) System: Is May 5, 1955 correct? 
(U8) User: Yes 



3 For example, the first two sentences are given to the time specialist as "(time-of (beginning-of life) 
(date (1952 I 25) (fuzz nil)))" and "(t»me-of (all-of operation)) (after (beginning-of life) (fuzzy- 
amount (nil a-few weeks))))." The meaning of "fuzz" and "fuzzy-amount" will be discussed below. 
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(57) System: Earlier I was asked how old the person was at end of the trip to England, and I 
replied 15.5 years give or tike 16 montfis. However, my reasoning was based on the fact that the 
birth was January 25, 1952, which you now say is incorrect. We could either forget it of J could 
answer the question again. Shall I re-run it? 

<U9) User: Yes 

(58) System: The answer is now 12.3 years give or take 1.6 months" 

As can be seen by the user's story (Ul), the time specialist can accept facts in many different 
forms. Some of the statements specify the dates of events, the others give the time of one event 
relative to some other event. Portions of the date can be missing as in "June 1965." In addition to 
accepting time intervals in terms such as "2 years" of "between 8 and 9 weeks" the specialist accepts 
time intervals stated in vague terms Such as "several days," "nearly a month," or "a few weeks" as in 
01. The time specialist also can answer questions about events whose time was not explicitly given. 
Questions that require the time specialist to search for events' that occurred at a specified time 
expression such as "before I was 10" (U5 and S4) also are accepted. 

The time specialist checks incoming facts for contradictions with previously entered facts. 
The statement "I was born May 5, 1955" (U6) is inconsistent with a previous statement. The time 
specialist begins to resolve the contradiction, first by making sure the same event is being referred 
to (S5). Then it asks whether the new fact is correct (S6). (If more than one old fact had been 
involved in the contradiction, then the time specialist would have asked about each one in turn.) 

After rinding that the old fact, "I was born January 25, 1952" is invalid, the time specialist 
attempts to correct the situation. It marks the ok) fact as "not to be believed" and searches for facts 
that were deduced from that fact and doubts those in turn. For example, it had deduced that the 
end of the trip to England was August 17, 1967 and it found that this deduction was partially based 
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In what follows, I will discuss the operation of the program in terms of its three major 
functions. These functions of the time specialist are depicted schematically in Figure 3. First, I 
will consider how statements of knowledge which embody some reference to time can be 
represented in a consistent way. Second, I will discuss how plausible deductions concerning these 
statements can be made by a program that knows only about the temporal characteristics of the 
knowledge involved. Finally, I will discuss the problems of maintaining a consistent set of 
temporal references by detecting inconsistent or potentially contradictory pieces of knowledge. 
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Section III; The Representation of Temporal References 

It is natural first to approach th* problem of refre^ttr^U^emerrti Involving temporal 
references through the use of a single representation into which all such statements are converted. 
For example, each occurrence can be associated with the date on which the it began and the date 
of its conclusion. All events that happened during a particular time interval, then, can be retrieved 
simply from a date-line, a list of events sorted into chronological order 

In many situations, however, the date of an event is unknown or irrelevant. Suppose for 
example the following two statements were given to the time specialist "Event A was after event B 
by four months" and "Event B was before event C by six weeks." Surely one would like the time 
specialist to be able to answer the question of how much biter A was than C through the obvious 
means of subtracting six weeks from four months. To force the conversion of these expressions to 
ones involving dates seems inappropriate, even if the dates of A B, and C are known or 
computable. 

Another problem with using dates (or any point estimates) as the only means for specifying 
temporal items is that it is difficult to preserve the inexactness or fuainess of statements such as "A 

few weeks ago I had a cold" If the time specialist converts such a statement to one involving a 

i "■. 

date and an associated interval (the latter reflecting the uncertainty about the precise time), it may 
lose much of the original information. If asked, for example, "When did the patient have a cold?" 
it may not be able to produce the reasonable answer "a! few weeks ago." 

For reasons such as these, the time specialist was constructed to deal with different kinds of 
temporal specifications. The time specialist has routines that can compare time expressions of 
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different kinds, translate between them, and combine time expressions in making inferences. The 
complete specification of statements accepted by the time specialist is given in the next chapter. 
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Section IV; Organizing Temporal Specifications 

The manner in which the time specialist organizes the mcomtnt statements is important, 
because it may markedly influence the efficiency with whfch awesttonj cao be answered. A 
temporally sorted date-line witt make the retrieval of "those* events which occurred Within a 
particular interval both tfropie and fa«. Other or^ijatiow f^ preferred, however, If many 
dates are unknown or different types of qu«hom are anticipated. Therefore, the time specialist 
ha* several different way* of organizing the events to to memory. The choke of which organiting 
schemes are employed is under the contrvrof the user, s^ A 

A) Organizing by Dates 

One way in which the time specialist can organize events is by their dates. If it has been 
requested to do so, the time specialist checks new facts to see if they are "date" types, and if they 
are, it inserts them into the date-line in an appropriate chronological position. The date-line is 
represented by a list of event specifications, each including a date and a pointer to the time 
specification from which the date was obtained or inferred. Thus the date-line can be revised 
when the fact in question is no longer to be believed. 

If the incoming fact corttams a date and ari tmp&cit futry expression (eg., "June, 1965"). then 

i 

the upper and tower bounds for the date are ccwp^ited, and each Is mserted into the date-line, 
marking an interval for the event. When no date is obvious for a time ipedfication, the time 
specialist can invoke a program that wnt attempt to discover the date of the event so the event can 
be placed properly in the date-line. This program is bne-of tl#%etr^rt 1 ' which wilt be discussed 
below. 
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B) Organizing by ^pecia^ltil^^^fiii* 

Another way the time specialist has of organteinf facts- u to terms of special reference 
events, events (eg., "birth" and "now") that often aw referred to (perhaps implicitly) to giving the 
time of particular occurwnces.foot <The chokx of which evenii ate >jpectair^«ence«vents is 
made by the user ; $f the time specialist, but thetime speciattit ttseK-cauW make such decisions after 
insfMKting ^atistia on which ev«ntsr#re referred to owl often by aAer *v*nts>* Typically, the ?time 
of a special reference event u knewn quite precisely. Therefore, it can be used-to assess the time of 
events related to it.. For example, the time of the event "A" can be determined with considerable 
confidence from the statement "Event A happened a few days after- my twetfth birthday." If a new 
event entering the system do« not refer to some special reference event, then the time specialist 
attempts to find one foe tt. If it succeeds, a link between the incoming event and the special 
reference event found is added to the data base. Thus, to terms of the previous example, if the 
incoming statement is "Event B began when I was 15" then the system can use the "the day of 
birth" as a special reference event to find the relation between A and B. 

OOrganixtOg by "Before-after Chains" 

Another form of organization employed by the time specialist uses the notion of "before- 
after" chains. Such a chain occurs often in a story where the principal events form a sequence. 
For example, suppose the system had been told 

(1) Event A was a week before event B. 

(2) Event B was three weeks before event C. 

(3) Event C was a month before event D. 

(4) Event A was two months before event D. 

The time specialist would create a chain "(Event A, Event B, Event C, Event D)" and a chain 
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"(Event A, Event D)" to reflect the two ^emporaf paths through this series of events. Such paths 
often are useful in answering questions about the time of events in the chain, particularly when 
additional temporal characteristics are known* for some members of the chain. 

D) Analyzing an Incoming Statement 

When a fact is added to the system, then there may be a number of analyses brought to bear 
on it by the time specialist depending on the comififtBs f: program. We have 

indicated the three major ones in the above discussion, namely the deduction of a date for the 
facts, the association of the event to the nearest special reference event, and the inser^pn of the 
event into an appropriate before-after chain. Any or at) of these functions may be applied to a 
given event. It is not necessary, however, that the methods be applied at the time that the event is 
entered. The time specialist leaves a record whenever a given method is applied to a fact If, at a 
later time, the higher-level system wants another method applied to the fact in question, it is easy to 
do so. For example, if the higher-level program decides that a date-line would be useful, it can 
activate the function whkh constructs the date-tine to make the date line current. Thus, the time 
specialist can accept statements without deducing all those W«Cti wl^ch ...mayr, J^ v * .*P , !!l*.=-FP^ B fPl^' 
use. 
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The- ttiwspeci^^^wer^r^ tyj>« <&1fflM)?mfl^ 
These types are sufficient for the representation of the essence of a wide variety of superficially 
different requests The three basic question types are 

(1) Did event X happen at time expression T? 



XW'Wffi* happened at time expressionf? 
The question-answering ability of the time specialist is embodied in a set of programs 
thlp feMer. The tasks of the f etcher are to accept a pattern which specifies a 



.->. o: te.i^o/i *d ism ?«ios»m>l 3»ri? to Ifje to *nA nusrh 'W'U:- i >ia'?9d $u*v.izQv:ii2& n« a'm Jt^v** 
particular questfort, to interpret the pattern to determine the type of question involved, and to select 

■:•■• ;=-"*-5v ; ' -vjv! ;i';-<j *vf"iMf «iriv'!£ ^Maqp ->t' ^txif^'fin 3rfi ;sd3 .-ssviwod ;ri.£Ziio.'jn ion *i n jjw/s n^vij) 
one or more appropriate methods for answering the question. The f etcher has a rather large 

& 5i ,11 .iji^t & oj bp.ilqqa s\ bodis>m navia £ •wvararjw biot-at * a^ssf udfipsqe smn i>riT .b^-j^srjt? 
number of methods aVitidttposa* Each method is an independent program which is designed to 

o5 vif.<$ >« i; j-tjiit&up Hj Bf J arii 05 fc-si>"qu£ horits^n isritons ainew fnsJav^ fov<sH;»figjrf srii ,5*niJ t3J«? 
answer a sttitKilir fcttid of qtrwtion by making use of a particutar organization of facts in the 

;i« :,i juvm.^6 iAvm« smi^tsb s i'srii afab3b >r««'jsoiq fovsHsHjiiri sriJ a .aiqirssx:* sc'-I .0.:' ob 
data oase. For example, there is a method which ft designed to answer questions about dates by 

'■T.m'! sn! ..zufi'T l^rim <jnsi' 'il&k aril ^ijstn'oJ ^d-Wfib fnii VOtt'Um:; rbhtw «?oU->nul sri) *>3£Y ;'.';*£ 

making use of a date-fine. In this section I wttt review bnwty the various methods employed by 
1IW fetthet and indicate the way in which they art used to answer various kinds of questions. 

A) Equivalent Temporal Specifications 

The simplest way a question can be answered by the time specialist is that the f etcher finds 
that the answer is already known explicitly or that a fact equivalent to the answer is known. For 
example, suppose the system had been told that Event A was three or four days after Event B. If 
later it was asked if Event B was about a half a week before Event A, the time specialist should 
know the answer. 
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The time specialist employs a method to see if an equivalent means of expressing the 
requested item is already known. In assessing the equivalence of two temporal specification*, this 
method uses knowledge of the meanings of such rebtttonjhipj as "bef oref* «f ter," and "same at," as 
well as the meanings of the various time units. It may be possible to make the required assessment 
with only rather straightforward conversions, If me items are different representation types, 
however, (for example, one in terms of the fuzty notation and the .ether^in»teffre of intervals) 
translation of one item into the type of the other is required before the application of the 
equivalence tests. * 

B) Deduction in Question Answering 

When the f etcher fails to find an equivalent expression in the data base, it must invoke other 
methods to try to deduce the answer to the question. As noted above, these methods are specialized 
to particular kinds of question* and to particular kinds of organization* of the facts, 

1. Using Dates 

Many questions can be answered using dates. In the case where the dates are stored in the 
system, then the question can be answered simply. For example, if the time specialist is asked what 
events occurred within a particular time interval, then it wiU retrieve the section of the date-tine 



4 There is one problem in the assessment of equivalence, if the pattern being used to retrieve items 
from the data base has a "f uzziness" within it. Currently, the test of whether one fuzzy event 
occurs within the interval specified by another fuzzy event depends on which type of 
representation is involved. Each representation has associated with it a specialized program which 
computes the percentage of overlap between a retrieved item and dw^patHnv^which representt the 
question involved. These rwtinej tea v« behmd commentt on bow wett the items in the question 
matched the item retrieved from the data base. *;■< 
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thai falls between lin date* of the end points of the interval .■'•'* Alternatively, If the time specialist 
is asked whether one event occurred before another, a comparison of the dates of Hie event w|tt be 
sufficient The subtraction of two dates is sufficient for answering questions about the relationship 

Of WWJ events. --.,:.. .;V v/,.; ;.. •.-:.< 

Dates are m useful that it is often wotfhwhiltfdweiT^ When one is 

not fiven. The ttooe specuJlst hat an irtdlrect method for inferring the dat* of an event using 
reference events. The idea is simple; to find the dite of an event, ftmi a relative time expression 
for the event in question and look for the date of that time expression's reference ■ eventT If* that 
date is found, then the date of the original event can be determined. For example, suppose the 
system had been previously told: 

(1) A week after the sore throat I had headaches. 

(2) The sore throat was March : 2l;')B^Sc' 

To answer the question "When were the headaches?" a method wOoM find the ftrst fact Once the 
date of the reference event, the sore throat, is retrieved, it is a simple matter to produce a date for 
the headaches. If the date of the reference event is not known, the date-finding method can be 
recursively applied to try to find it. 

2. Using Relative Expressions 

Suppose the time specialist has been told Three weeks ago I had a cold and two weeks ago 
it was over," and later it is asked "How long did my cold last?" It seems natural to simply subtract 
two weeks from three weeks and respond *%ne week," rather than to cateufeite the dates of Hie 



& This retrieval can atao incorporate the so^aHed group soecia^sfi to filler out those events which 
are not of the desired type. At present the tlmr specialist dtw i^ segregate events from differerit 
groups into different date-lines. ''•■'■■>«^r? •nvt- -n^- ;■*•.- ::•*'• *■'» -\'^« v v .'...«-* ; >^-v.>-. 
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beginning and the end of the cold and then to subtract the date*, further there are many such 
cases where one does not have the choice of computing dates. 

The f etcher possesses a method which tries to deal with such % problem. When a question 
concerning the relationship between two events is posed, this method attempts to find facts in a 
data base which relate the events to a common special reference event. If it succeeds, if; can easily 
determine the temporal relationship among the events in question. If it fails, it attempt* to find two 
special reference events linked to one another which in turn link the two events in question. For 
example, consider Three years ago I graduated from college, and I started, college at the age of l&" 
In order to determine how much time was spent at college, the time specialist can use the special 
reference event link from the beginning of college to birth and another such link from trje end of 
college to now. Because it knows the "distance" between the two special reference event*, in this 
case age, it can answer the question. Typically such links between special reference events do exist, 
because of the importance of these events in answering a variety of ouj 

S. Using Beforc-aftef Chaini ■ ^:- *<■;'• »r ■■-•■■■ 

The fetcher also employs the before-after chains in trying to ftnd relationships between 
events. Basically it seeks a chain that contains both the events in question, and then attempts to 
find the shortest path between the two events in the chain. When this oath has been determined, 
the time specialist uses the intervals of each link in the chain to cmutt jta overall time interval 
between the two events. For example, if the before-aftej chain "XA^^D^ is |n the dj^a tatft. 



i.;a.W 



6 Tbere is another Version of this method that uses the 'full power of the fetcher to try to establish 
such links if they do not exist. This method will not be invoked on tb^.tK^ c»H to the Xetcher, 
because it does not apply to questions that? explidtfy mention a ipeclal reference event 
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and the time specialist « fat*r told that A is befoieC b? lome amount, then in determining the 
interval between A and D then it only needs to combine the "distance" between A and C and the 
"distance" between C and B. 

The feteher cannot be confident of the intervals determined from a long before-after chain, 
because in combination of fuzzy information, considerable inaccuracy is introduced. Links between 
special reference events, however, often are known with great accuracy. (For example, the 
"distance" between birth and now). Therefore, whenever possible the feteher seeks to "jump over" 
segments of a before-after chain through connections between two special reference events. 

The bef ©renter chains are also useful in several other contexts. For example, if the 
question partem requires only the relative order of the events, not the temporal distance between 
them, then finding a before-after chain may solve the problem. Similarly, if the question requests 
atf events of a particular group which occurred between two specified events, then finding the 
specified events in before-after chains will yield at least some of the required answer. Of course in 
this latter case it may be necessary to filter the events by a group specialist. 

4. The Last Resort 

When all other methods fail, a breadth-first search can be invoked as a last resort. The 
search follows all Chains away from the event until the reference event in question is found or 
ant« the chain nrotmates. This method could be used for alt fetches, but of course it would be 
exceedingly slow. Became of its computational inefficiency, it is used only sparingly. Another 
problem with the use of this method is that although a chain between two events may be found, 
the chain may include so many events with fuzzy specifications that the overall time interval may 
be so uncertain as to make the answer virtually meaningless. 
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5. Selecting a Method for Application 

When the f etcher is called with a question pattern, it must decide which methods it will 
employ in trying to provide an answer. Currently its choice depends on two factors. First, it 
considers the type of time specification which occurs in the pattern. Second, it determines whether 
events are specified or whether events are required to fit within a certain time expression. Once 
these determination has been made, it is a simple matter to select a subset of the available methods 
for application. For example, if the question asked what events occurred between two dates, then 
the method that uses the date-line and the method that checks if each known event occurred within 
the interval would be selected the selection of appropriate methods lis easily accomplished, but 
the order in which the methods should be applied remains a problem. Presently the order of the 
methods is determined by a static estimate of their liketihoods of success In a more advanced 
System, of course, other factors such as the characteristics of the items m the data base and statistics 
on the past success of methods would influence the default order 

The effort the caller wants vo put into the task fr Reflected % the use of the selected methods. 
Clearly the time specialist cannot know how important any particular fetch is to some higher level 
pi-oMem-solving program. For this reason an effort measure cah be passed to the fetcher along 
i*tth the question pattern. Presently this effort measure is approximated by the amount of CPU 
time necessary to complete a fetch. 
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Section VI; Majntamfng the fiem*fttenc r of the Data Base 

In addition to accepting temporal specifications, the time specialist attempts to assess the 
plausibility of a particular statement and its consistency with statements already in the data base 
Consider the following facts: 

(1) The cold ended last week. 

(2) Three weeks ago there was a party. 

(S} A couple of days after the par^ the cold ended, 

If the same cold and party are being referred to, the "fuuines*" of theft expressions is not 
sufficiently great to account for the discrepancy among these statements. We wouW tike the time 
specialist to recognise this and |p correct the situation if possible. 

The module that delects this Wnd of te<anii«te»cy was easy to^^ of 

other portions of the time specialist. The time specialist Evokes its question-answering function to 
check the consistency of the latest fact with facts previously accepted. It asks the fetcher whether 
the latest fact is true. Three outcomes are possible for this request fhe fact already may be 
known. There may be insufficient information to answer the question, in which case the fact is 
accepted. Of course it may be contradicted latere The rtiird possibility is that enough is known to 
determine that the new fact is inconsistent with facts previously teamed. Notice that an apparent 
inconsistency need not be a real one. It may be that the events being referred to are in fact 
different events than the ones known in the data base. Thus in the above example, the party that 
is referenced may be a different party in the two statements. 

When an inconsistency is detected, the normal course for the time specialist is to engage in a 
conversation with the user to ascertain whether the events in question are the events currently 
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known to the time specialist. If they are imleed differjent events, then the new item an be added to 
the data base, but the time specialist must store with it a reminder that the new event is different 
from the events it previously knew about When the events are the I same, then tne apparent 
inconsistency is explained to the user, and the use? is asked if tne new fact Is wrong. If it is, then 
the fact is rejected and the user is free to add a revised version of it. If the new fact is correct, 
then the user is asked about each of the other fasts which are involved in the apparent 
contradiction. If theiiser asserts that eacti i fact ii correct, thfn the inconiiitency Is allowed to stand 
and a certain amodht of ind«erminism has b«n introduced into the data ba«. If , however, one 
of the offending kerns is ho longer fe be believed, then its status is changed, and the entire 
Onanism f or undoing the conwquences of having believed 1 that fact is invoked? 



: . T :u: 



7 Of course, this rather simple approach will not solve all problems. One inconsistency that it will 
not discover is that the beginning^ w ev^t^y.^ia^ ^^^f^^i^bbiittWi 
inconsistency can be detected easily by asking the question-answering program somewhat different 
questions. Notice, however, that in time-travel stories, this normally obvious constraint is not always 
valid. It should not be applied to time trips. 
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Section Via) Correct Etfrs 

It i$ one thing to reject an it*m that appears to be implausible or ioconsirtent with 
knowledge in the datexbaae, but it is an entirely different matter to undo the effect* of having 
believed something tocorrectlv. Thus when it u toid tha| a,!^!^ j^ce^ fa^t. i$ now to be 
doubted, the time specialist faces a rather complicated prooterp. Other facts may have been 
deduced from the suspect fact, and these, too, perhaps ihouW be under suspicion On the other 
hand, the questioned fact may not have come dtfectiy from the higher-level problem -solving 
program, but itself may have been deduced from othef facts. At time*, the« other facts should be 
doubted, but at other times the original facts should remain. |$ addition, answers to previous 
questions now become suspect when the reasoning employed the doubted fact. 

For example, when a previously accepted fact is no longer to be beUeved, the before-after 
chains which reference this fact should be corrected. Assume the time specialist has formed the 
chains "(Event A, Event B\ Event C, Event D)" and "(Event A Event D)." and it subsequently is 
told to doubt that "Event B is before Event C," The program generally will destroy those chains 
containing both Events B and C. If a chain can be easily saved, however, (as when both of the 
events in question are at the beginning or both are at the end of a chain), then the chain is 
shortened in the appropriate manner. Notice that were the chain "Xlvent A, Event D)" based on a 
fact that in turn was based on the doubted fact it too would be destroyed. 

When it makes deductions, the time specialist retains Information about which facts were 
used in the process. Then when it is told to doubt a particular fact, it can determine whether each 
of the deduced facts remains consistent with the facts known in the data base. Some of these 
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deduced facts will come under suspicion, and the entire process wift be applied recursively to the 
newly-doubted facts. Quite understandably this process requires a considerable amount of 
computation; it will, however, maintain the data base in a consistent fashion. 

As noted above, the fact under suspicion may have caused the time specialist to answer 
questions incorrectly. Unfortunately the time specialist cannot know what has been done with the 
answers it provided, but it can interact with the user, if it no longer believes an answer formerly 
given. To discover which answers should be doubted, the time specialist uses comments left 
behind by the f etcher that indicate what facts were used in answering a particular question. The 
higher level program is given an opportunity to ask each such question again. 

Although these solutions are not complete, they do allow the time specialist to undo most of 
the effects of incorrectly believed facts. Clearly much more work is required to solve this problem 
In a general way. The complexity of the problem is such that in some circumstances, the simplest 
and most efficient solution may be to change the fact in question and to Wtearn the whole set of 
facts that are affected. 
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Section vm Th» tote** between the Tam Specialist's Language and English 

An earlier version of the time specialist was connected to a crude parser of English sentences 
and questions about the times of events. Using LINGOL, (B>ratt 1973} and [Pratt IS753) a syntactic 
parse tree was obtained. At an nodes on the tree small programs tried to identify components of a 
temporal specification such as the reference event, the units, the fua, etc. These suggestions were 
then combined to produce a time specification understandable by the time specialist. The present 
version, however, does not include a parser. 

Despite the lack of a parser, the relationship between the aspects of time that this research 
covers and that available in everyday English needs to be clarified. Ideally, all English temporal 
specifications should be mapable into the language of the time specialist. There are some sentences, 
however, that the time specialist cannot, at present, handle. Some sentences are not int«H$tMe to 
the time specialist because of minor deficiencies in the representation of dates and amounts. For 
example, the time specialist does not "understand" the units of time less than one day. These 
problems can be easily remedied by slight modifications of the time specialist and are of little 
theoretical interest. Sentences about recurring events are often unintelligible to the time specialist, 
however, an extension of the system to cover these cases is described in Section I-E of Chapter II. 

One might think that since the representation of time presented herein is concerned with 
events of no significant duration that occurences with duration would not be understood by the 
time specialist. This is clearly not the case. For example, the sentence. "The cold lasted a few 
days," is represented internally as, "the beginning of the cold was a few days before the end of it" 
This transformation can always be done with no loss (or gain) of information. It is one of the tasks 
of the parser and as such is transparent to the human interacting with the system. 
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Other kinds of temporal specifications that cannot be handled are a more serious problem. 
Sentences that depend upon "real world" knowledge cannot property be handled by the time 
specialist. Examples are sentences containing phrases such as "recently" or "after the ball game." 
Were certain facts such as the duration of ball games or the frequency of the event that occurred 
"recently" known, then they could be used to transform the sentence into one that can be 
understood by the time specialist. The time of the event after the ball game might be assumed to 
be within a few hours of the end of the ball game and thus rcpresentable. The problems of 
determining which such assumptions should be made and when were not investigated. 

Interesting problems relating to meanings of context-dependent expressions like "a while ago" 
or "intermittent" are difficult to resolve. The meaning of "a while ago" varies with the context and 
frequency of the event being referred to. For example, if someone were to say, "Mary saw John a 
while ago," then the length of the interval involved depends on how of ten they see each other, 
whether the speaker and hearer of the sentence saw John and Mary together a few hours ago, etc 
Expressions like last Friday" are interesting because they abo require interaction between the time 
specialist and real world knowledge. The expression "last Friday" is ambiguous if "today" wore 
Saturday for it can mean "one day ago" or "eight days ago." However, "eight days ago" is what 
should be "parsed" since the word "yesterday" would have probably been used if it did happen one 
day ago. 

The remaining type of sentence that causes problems for the time specialist are those that are 
ambiguous. For example, the sentence, "John works on Friday," by itself , does not contain enough 
information to decide whether a particular event or a recurring class of events is being referred to. 
These kinds of sentences are not very useful for answering questions, however, combined with 
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other sentences they amp constrain tiMr miffing wfftciewty to be useful. Suppose that the 
following sentence was "so we better not schedule Ate classes on Friday," then we can safely assume 
that a cyclic event occur ring on Fridays was being referred to. 

Notice that both the ambiguous and the context-dependent sentences become intelligible to 
the time specialist when enough other information is brought to bear to produce a precise enough 
meaning. While it is clear that the time specialist should be able to help combine the information 
to constrain the meanings of such sentences, these problems are of general interest to AI natural 
language researchers and are removed from the central problem addressed in this research — 
understanding time. 

Clearly cctfi^awfcatton between the parser and time specialist should be in both directions. 
When inconsistent or untoety times for events are entered into the system, the time specialist 
should ask the parser to double check its answer. Consider the case where a time specification was 
parsed indicating "tit* beginning of an occurrence wa* after its end. Here the time specialist would 
sak the parser if # is sure of its conclusion; did it mix up the main event and reference event? 
These questions, and those concerning the role of tense, while interesting, were not investigated. 

The inverse problem of mapping from the internal representation of temporal specifications 
tb English was investigated to a limited extent Very simple heuristics were used to generate 
English statements that are adequate for the purpose of communicating with the user. This is 
described in more detail in Appendix D. 
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Section, IX; Cements A^ ^tfoyyhictl ^^^>ns 

In philosophy or- AI, people occasionally wor»d^ r whether time is linear, circular, cyclic, 
hierarchical, or spacial. Does time 'have a direction? Is time primary or is it secondary to space? 
Does time play a special rote in the structure of memory or U it an another aspect of events along 
with location, motive, participants, and desirability? How do subjective and objective time difer? 
What is the relationship between time and causality? 

These are all interesting question! which should be considered in designing a representation 
of time. One must make a commitment to answers to some of these questions. As presently 
concieved the time specialist "thinks" of time in the following ways: 

1) as linear, as evidenced by its "date line" 

2) as hierarchical, in that it will accept statements about periods, unfortunately it does not 
maintain special structures for dealing wish periods, 

3) as explicit, in that the basic data base explicit ly represent the time of events 

4) as implicit, in that in "before-after" chains thetime of events u indicated by their 
relative position * »^ 

5) objective, except that the time specialist also seem* adequate for dealing with many 
aspects of subjective time (that is the time of 'events experienced as opposed, to told 
about) : >r '"'.'- ;-'■'• - Vi '•' ■■-■■■■■.•->■■* 

>.-■'-.■ ' 

6) uni-dimensional, in that its reasoning applies equally well to distances 

7) as a lattice, where the nodes are events and the partial ordering is based on the 
temporal "distance" between them 

Since both people and the time specialist can think of time as a multi-faceted concept, it 

seems reasonable to answer the philosopher's questions With "yes> "Yes* time is linear, "yes" time is 

hierarchical, "yes" time is a primitive... Time is what people think it is. 
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As mentioned earlier an important thesis of this research is that once a specialist 
knowtedgabte about time is developed, it can be used as a component of diverse problem solvers. 
The problem of doing medical diagnosis was chosen as an example to demonstrate the general 
applicability of the time specialist The complicated "time course" of a disease is often important in 
diagnosis. An "hypothesis matcher" that matches a patient's history against the time course of a 
suspected disease was implemented and tested on a description of Acute Poststreptococcal 
Glomerulonephritis (ACN). 

A) The Time Specialist's Role in Hypothesis Matching 

Many of the activities of the time spedattst can be viewed as that of an intelligent pattern 
matcher. In medical diagnosis, for example, one can view the typical time course of a disease as a 
complex pattern against which one wishes to match the patient's history. For example, in a chapter 
on ACN by Scbwartt and Kassirer [Schwartz Wn] there are these sentences: 

Between the onset of a streptococcal infection and the development of symptoms 
or signs of acute gtemerutoiwphrtoj. there i* a totem period that usually ranges 
between one and two "Weeks 'ana* thai averages W days. 

Latent periods shorter than a week are not uncommon, however, and occur in as 
many as one-fifth of the cases. 

Only in an occasional patient does acute glomerulonephritis develop as long as 
three to four weeks after the inciting infection. 

Latent periods of more than one month have not been noted, and it is doubtful 
whether an infection that precedes the onset of renal abnormalities by ,ucb a period 
has a relation to subsequent renal disease. 

While the patient may have said: 
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"I had a bad sore throat a couple weeks ago. And I first f eit lousy and had red ifrjne the day 
before my last visit." 

Assuming the doctor knew that the patienf's previous visit was last Wednesday, he or she 
could safety assume that the patient's history matched the norm presented in the AGN chapter. 
Yet for a computer to do the same many problems of representation, meanings of words (such as 
"couple weeks," "last Wednesday," etc) and inference mutt be solved. 

B) How the Time Specialist was Applied to Ditgnosis ' 

1. Some Problems 

The purpose of the hypothesis matcher is to demonstrate the usefulness of the time specialist, 
not to do medical diagnosis. It was decided that the hypothesis matcher should be, written, as if it 
were a module of a larger present illness system. Problems of determining if, for example, the 
patient's red urine indicates hematuria, were assumed ib%dfrisot>l&. ;*TW1^W the major 
symptoms and phases are the inputs to the program. The main pVobfem with designing the 
hypothesis matcher is to have it do enough to dernotistrite' the usefulness Of time specialist in 
mediett diagnosis without trymg 5 to sofve 'the entire present iHhess problem. 

:■. Another major probtem with the hypothesis matcher i$ deckling how good a match one has, 
or "scoring." The time specialist does remark as to how well art individual temporal expectation 
matches the facts in the data tase, however, it does nor preside Vlneans df combining these 
measures of goodness of fit into an aggregate score. The hypothesis matcher does this aggregating 
in a rather ad hoc manner; it was considered a problem the present illness system must resolve and 
that there are no features of the problem special to time. 
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2. 1W Hypothesis Mateher 

The hypotfeesia matcher is given an hypothesis and an effort measure, it will then either 
accept/ accept wilt* innervations, icject the hypothesis, or redirect the matching. lit addition, it 
r e member s the r€«ons for rts recommendwwi in detaif and a summary of its activities in a data 
base context It also saves the state of its exploration to that the exploration of the hypothesis can 
be resumed. 

The basic steps of the hypothesis matcher are: 

1) initialize or resume old exploration 

2) accept the patients history 

3) go through th« facts of the story smng what expectations they meet or fail to meet 

4) ask about those expectations that are important and for which not enough information is 
available to confirm or deny 

5) note those facts that are >ft over" 

6) summarize findings 

The time specialist is essential for the operation of the hypothesis matcher. A few 
modifications to the time specialist were necessary for this application and were implemented. The 
hypothesis matcher can handle a complex story* ask the appropriate questions and give a 
reasonable evaluation. In doing all these tasks the time specialist is of ten called upon. A more 
detailed description of the application of the time specialist to medical diagnosis is given in 
Chapter IV. 
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Section XI: ynderstanding > Time-travel Stqry 

In order to test the various functions of the time specialist and to assess whether they were 
sufficient to deal with a variety of temporal references, reapplied the time specialist to the problem 
of understanding a time-travel story. Although this application may seem somewhat frivolous and 
esoteric, it is, nonetheless, one which provides a goaf exercise of the time specialist's capabilities. 
The very fact that travel through time permits a number of ouensible temporal paradoxes to exist 
exposes virtually the full range of assumptions implicit in the pi^ro. Of course, an important 
aspect of time-travel stories is that some of these assumptions need to be disabled if the story is to 
be understood properly. For example, it is cfearly the case that a person can be alive in a time- 
travel story at a point in time which is before his birth 

Often the plots of time-travel stories hinge "on the feadet's ability to make temporal 
inferences from different frames of reference such as the time traveler's and the "real world's." 
One such story, "Ail Ytiu Zombies" by Robert Heinleln, [heintetn I9W] was chosen as a test of the 
time specialist. The time specialist demonstrates iU understandmg only by answering questions 
posed to it. A more complete time-travel understander would be capable of deciding what the 
interesting questions are, but from the time specialist's point of view there is no essential difference. 

The story is about a man who had grown up in an orphanage as a girl, had a baby and 
became a male. His baby was stolen and he meets a time traveller who offers to bring him to the 
thief. He finds a girl instead who he gets pregnant. The time traveller manages to recruit him 
into the time service. Through various clues, some of them temporal, the reader can Infer that the 
baby, the girl, the guy, and time traveller are all the same person with different ages. To provide 
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support for these inferences one *wedb to ^ 
This role is pfeif«ciby ri«B!t«t?e<pec»li«. 

To deal swish liroe-ttavel Partes, I tad to extend the capabilities of the time specialist 
somewhat. The mosTH^rtant extension was ^ 
facts from tww different poi^ 

view m atfhic^ .time ; f o^^ vi««,#ne 

exr*rterKes of th< tiroe-tra veter are seen a* crea^ 

understand time-travel stories, .it must be able to appcectite tlie point of view of the time-traveler 
himself. From rtris point of view, paradoxes vanish and the traveler enters and leaves Jhe linear 
course of time at will. Therefore, m order to answer question* about time-travel stories, the time 
specialist must assume an appropriate point of view. For this reason, the understanding of such 
stories presents an interesting test case in which the capabilities of the time specialist can be 
investigated. The time specialist is capable of answering many interesting questions concerning the 
temporal aspect of the story as is shown in Chapter V. 
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Section XII: Other Applications of the Time Specialist 

Other tests of the time specialist were considered but not implemented. One could go on 
trying out the time specialist ad tnfnUum. TwO applications pHii a few ideas for other applications 
are hopefully adequate to demonstrate the feasibility *f r time specialist appHcable to many diverse 
-domains. 

A) Reminder System 

One problem domain for testing the time specialist that was considered was a reminder 
system. It would accept statements as to what was going to happen, and what regularly occurs and 
would answer questions and more importantly remind the user of appointments at the appropriate 
time. The time specialist would have to be extended to handle recurrtng evenu as described in 
Section I-E of Chapter II. It would also need methodi th*t combine many descriptions of the time 
of an event to form a more refined description, the representation would have to include the 
importance and flexibility of the scheduled events to answer useful questions Hke, Xin I squeeze in 
an hour on Friday?" This systjem would fit in Very weft wim tfie "personal assistant" project at the 
MIT AI Laboratory [Winston WWJ. 

B) Date-Finding System 

Another application of the time specialist that was considered was a date-finding system. 
The user would be trying to remember the date of some event in his or her life, perhaps the first 
opera the user ever attended, or when the user last saw a particular friend. The system would 
contain many heuristics for asking the right questions of the user to obtain information to deduce 
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the answer. *For exafftple, ft"v*u1d fcfKKrttHR «ne ; «ftli(l iawiwthe wnflier, or the day of the week 
of an event, without remembering the year. An analysts of the iuiowledge of such a system would 
perhaps prcwideintM^tag ^ 

The time specialist would be called upc« of tw to help <aw»tooe vartow part tal sp«i<waUons 
to narrow down the possiWe times of the event hi ouewion. 8 It would need to be extended to 
indude declarattivw tr»t include logical operators. T%h txteniton to descrtbed hi Section IV -B in 
Chapter fl. This application vw«M be differed f^ 
has the same task: determttie the date tJf the event to ^oeftkm. 

C) Trip Planner 

A system that would help one plan a trip was also considered. It should be thought of as a 
module in a larger hypothetical "travel agent" system. Clearly an understanding of time is 
necessary to plan a trip. The more interesting reason for considering this application is that for a 
limited class of trips the time specialist with few modifications oaukt be turned into a "distance" 
specialist. For the trip, to be "time-like" there must be no situations which depend upon the second 
or third spaciat dimensions. For example, the trip from A to B*o C to A without going back thru 
B would require a more sophisticated distance specialist than a slightly modified time specialist. 
This problem is interesting in that two different specialists; time and distance, would be interacting. 



8 Unfortunately this problem was overlooked, though clearly the time specialist should be able to 
"intersect" many partial specifications of the time of a single event. 
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Qrw looid M prei e m ^f«^ to^hc c e wpa^ ^ jKtt as they were originally 

stated. Otwiou* problems follow from .using English surface structure as the sole means of 
remembering facts in a machine Paraphrajings rtwt mwn euentialty the same thing would not be 
equal and retrieval based on partial information weuld be difficult. -One heads a canonical 
representation (or a few canonical repr«f*ntatk>m) that emeririg natwal hnguage input 4s mapped 
into. The problems designing and ^^ a i^rwentation are ^isoissed in this chapter. Included is 
a description of the lour raajjer i^pretenta^on types, the representatton of recurring events, and the 
representation of questions. Also, the peebtems of mapping between the different representation 
types and the equivalence of temporal specjfkatioru U disoused. The pajblems of transhUing to or 
from English and the language of the tone specialistare not considered. 
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Section I: Tm^ral Specification 

A temporal specification is a statement that partially specifies, in some manner, the time of 
one or more events. Examples are: 

(1) Three weeks ago John had a cold. 

(2) John was born June 6, 1966. 

<$ Two of three years after graduating, John went back to school. 

(4) A few months from now, John will finish his thesis. 

(5) After his cold, John died. ?«r ft ,v 

(6) John saw Mary a while ago. 

Despite the variety in the form of temporal specification* one can make generalizations about 
them. In any temporal specification, there are at least.two even^J^h^whlcH^can be considered 
as points in time, and some relation between those events is given. I wHI deal exclusively with the 
case of two events, because temporal specifications with more events can easily be represented a* ,a 
series of statements concerning only two events. I call the more pftfMUf went *he "event! tfw&tHe 
other, the "reference event." Sometimes, as in sentence (1), the reference event "now" is implicit 
(through the use of the word "ago"). In date expressions, such a| sentence (2), the reference event 
in not obvious. Dates basically mean some amount of time after a particular, arbitrary, agreed 
upon, "zero point." Julian dates, which represent the date as the number of days since "day 0," are 
the clearest example of this view of dates. 

The representation of the time of events as points in time is adequate for all temporal 
specifications. The duration of an occurrence is represented as the interval its beginning to the 
occurrence's end. Questions as to whether an event occurred during another are answered by 
paraphrasing the question as, "did an event occur after the beginning of some occurrence and 
before its end?" One of the advantages of breaking any happening of significant duration into two 
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events corresponding to its beginning and end- a thatthe fuizmess of a tempera! representation is 
easier to represent. Each "point" in time can become a f wry interval which is interpreted as the 
event occurred during this interval. The amount that the end follows die beginning might also be 
f iKiy, and by a different amount This situation is more dJfltaifc to represent using events with 
durations. The more important reason for chming points over intervals is that it simplifies the 
methods and thoughts of the time specialist. 

We could define a time specification as follows: 

ttme-sp*ctjbatton-->(<fvtnt><reiatHm> <reftr«rue-«0€Ttt> {<amount>}) 
Which means that a time-specification i% defined as, (denoted by *—>"), an event, followed by a 
relation, followed by a reference-event; and finally an optional (denoted by the "{}") amount. For 
the sake of uniformity and convenience of processing, a different form was chosen. A marker 
catted "TIM E-OF" is inserted in the beginning, so this object's type is easily ascertained. More 
structure was introduced, and for the time specialist the formal definition of a time specification is: 

timrsptctfemm — > (TIMEOF <tvent> <ttmixpmsten>) 
where time-expression is defined as, 

tlme-expeism — > (<relattm> <rtf«rtnu-«vtnt> {«me*inf>}). 

i 

As stated earlier, the time specialist considers events to be points in time. Any occurrence 
with a duration greater than the minimum unit of interest' is broken down into two events, one 
corresponding to the beginning of the occurrence; the other its end. This is expressed as: 

event •-> (<event-typt> <event-descrtpnon>) 



I In most of the applications considered, this minimum is a unit of time of one day. 
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event-type --> BEGIN NING-OF | END-OF | ALL-OF? 
The representation of the "event-description," while a problem of interest to AI researchers, is not 
directly related to this research, and therefore it is usually handled in an ad hoc fashion. 

A) Dates 

Although dates can be expressed in the basic representation, for convenience and naturalness 
a special representation for date-expressions was designed. It is defined as follows: 

ttme-expresston — > <dat«-expresslon> 
datt-expnsstm»»>{DATE<date><fuzz-expresston>) 
date --> (<year> <month> <day>). 

"Fuzz-expression" will be explained later. The "parsing" of the sentence discussed earlier, "John 

was born June 6, 1966," is: 

(TIHE-Of (BEGINWIWJ-OF (JOHN'S LIFE)) 
(DATE (1966 6 6) (FUZZ ML))). 

B) The "Relative" Representation Types 

The "by-amount" representation type, along with the "Interval" type and the "fuzzy-amount" 
type, correspond to time-expressions of the form: 

wmmprisston --> (<rttaiton> <ieferenee*event> «mount>). ■ m* *•&>■• 

The three representation types differ only in the form bf the "amount* portion. The by-amount 

type is an interval of time, plus or minus some fuzz factor. The amount in the interval type is 

represented by two intervals of time, which is interpreted as the event occurred sometime between 

those intervals. The amount in the fuzzy-amount type is an interval of time expressed in vague 

terms such as "a few," "several," "nearly one," etc.. 

2 The "all-of" marker is simply used to easily determine the type of an event, and could easily be 
deleted. ■ ; v 
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The by-amount representation type is defined as, 

emeum »»>ifamotmt 

byamount —>■ (BY -AMOUNT <Mervat> <fuzz-txpresston>) 

tnterml »~>{<ttm*>mlt> <number>) 

time-unit —> DyfKS | W££X5 | MONTHS | K£*RS * 

Example (I), Three weeks ago John had a cold," is represented as, 

(TIHE-OF (ALL-OF (JOHN'S COLO)) 
(BEFORE {ALL-Of HfflftY) 

t«T-A&OUNT (WEEKS 3) (FUZZ (DAYS 4))))) 

The sire of the interval in the fuzz-expression is difficult to determine and is discussed later. 

The interval representation type is denned as, 

amount ~~> interval-amount 

tnterml'amount »»> (INTERS AL<intm>at> <tnttrvat>) 

This representation was designed to represent senttnm such as, "T«» m- *»*•* *«»** after 

graduating, John went back to school." This sentence is represented as, 

(TIME -OF (ALL-OF (JOHN'S G0IN6-*AOC~*0 5GHWUJ 
(AFTER (ALL-OF (JOHN'S GRADUATING)) 

(INTERVAL (¥EA«S 2) <¥E#JS m)l 

The interval representation is very similar to the by-amount representation, so much so that there 
need not be two separate types. There are two types, however, because the fuzz-expression in the 
by-amouhts type is considered only a crude approximation to what is meant by "fuzz" or lack of 
exactness." 

The furry-amount representation is defined as follows: 

amount — > fuzzy-amount 

fuzty-amMnt -•> (FUZZY -AMOUNT <fuzzy-expressttm>) 
fuzzy-expression — > (<quaitfer> <fuzzynumbef> <Umt-untt>) 
quail far — > ABOUT | NEARLY | SOMEWHAT-LESS-THAN | 



3 Extending the time specialist to "understand" hours, minutes and seconds would not be very 
difficult. 

SO 
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fuzzy-number --> *A/,ILF | 0#£ M-&W/*££i '^ilHWffftU. \MAtiV \ PLURAL 

The fuzzy-amount representation type is intended to suffice for temporal specifications such as 

example (4), "A few months from now, John will finish his thesis, 4 which is represented as, 

(TIME-OF (END-OF (JOHN'S WOtaiNG-bN THESlSj) ; rr ^n 

(AFTER (ALL-OF, TODAY) 

(F02^-AMO#r (NIL A-FEW f^THS?)))) 

The qualifiers and the fuzzy-numbers are explained in detailin Appendix A. 

C) The Representation of Fuzz 

"Fuzz" is a term that describes the uncertainty about exactly when an event occurred, r i o t the 
uncertainty of the event having occurred at all. The fuzz-expression is part of the "date" and "by- 
amount" representation types. The fuzz-expression i» defined as, 

fuzz-expresst<m~~>(FUZZ<tnteTvat>) 
This is interpreted by the time specialist as the extremes, plus or minus that the amount in the "by- 
amount" type or the date in the "date" representation can possibly deviate. This is a simple and 
useful scheme. 4 

Regardless of the representation chosen, however, there needs to be a way to combine fuzz 
from different temporal references. In following chains of events, for example; one needs a way of 
combining the fun of each expression, tk th* current imblemeftUtlon, this is done in the simplest 
manner, the fuzz-expressions are simpff added together. This tends to overestimate the fuzz, 
however, this is seldom important enough to produce answers that dnter from humans' responses. 
Probability curve representations solve this problem in that procedures exist for combining such 
curves in a "rational" manner. 

4 More complex schemes involving probability distributions are reasonable alternatives. 
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D) Carrentiy UnretwesentatJe Teoymri SawHWitieiw 

Because of the limited scope of this research, certain temporal specifications sire unintelligible 
to the time specialist. Example (6X "John *** •*»*? * *M* ago" it om such temporal specification. 
The problem it that the phrase "a while ago," 5 to extremely context-dependent, for example, if 
John and Mary live together, the meaning is quite different than if they live in different countries. 
The frequency of their being together is only one c o nsi der atio n; if the speaker and listener both 
had seen John and Mary a few hours before the sentence wm spoken, a different meaning should 
be inferred than if that was not the case. Abo, it seems best to pot off until as late as possible the 
evaluation of the interval involved, since more may be learned about the context after accepting 
the sentence but before needing ft for any inferences, tn some seme, the time specialist can handle 
example (6) by paraphrasing the sentence as, "John saw Mary before now* and making no 
assumptions about the interval concerned. This is, how e v er, onft) a partial solution since there are 
eases where a person wW make certain assumptions about the interval (uwatty with a large fuiz 
factor) and use those assumptions in answering questions. 

E) The Representation of Recurring Events 

One very common and useful kind of temporal specification is the description of the time of 
recurring events. This type of termor*! specification was out. however, incorporated into the time 
specialist. This is considered an improvement- of the system that should be (tone, although none of 
the applications of the time specialist which were i mp l emen ted would benefit much from it This 
ability would be crucial to other applications, such as the reminder system discussed at the end of 
Chapter I. 

5 There are many such phrases, a few of which are "recently," "a long time ago," "in a while." 

"of ten," "near" (some event), and "just after" (some event). 

/ 
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A representation was developed for recurrinf events and *He change* necessary to the time 

specialist were considered, It is my opinion that this would only bt a few week* work to incorporate 

into the implementation. The representation designed is, * 

UmrsfKCtfeatton --> occur s-sptctjkatton 

occur s-iptcijtation — > (OCCURS <tvtnt-tlass> <o^mtxprtvien>) V ,,, 
tvent-cl<w -•>. <4vnn/> r . 

occur s-expresston -»> <ttmt~txprt:ston> 



■ '.;..;?.):'. 



This is not very different than for the other representations, however, the differences become more 
apparent inside the date-expressions. Date-expressions are extended as follows, 

datftxprtsston -■> (D/tfTS <rfatt> <fuzz-*xpmtion>) 

ytar-spetijeaiton *-> <nuwti#r> ' j ifAFy | <pr*dUatt> 

day-sped Jtatton --> <number>\ANY \<pndkatt> 

The major modifications are the additions of the word "ANY" and a predicate. "ANY" U to 
be interpreted as matching anything, an example would be the sentence, "Christmas is on 
December 25th," whose representation is, 

(OCCURS (ALL-OF CHRISES) <6*TE (ARY 12 25) (FUZZ Mil))) 

The "predicate" can be any LISP predicate that can be applied to that position in an item being 

matched. Examples are 

Elections are the first Tuesday in November. 

(OCCUR? (ALL-OF EiECTJpS) (BAIf i^Y- U.^^T ;11l|^irJMfftV? iVXUi). 

John wasat.campevecy.jurni^lromJ^ifjJSS?. ., ,, 

(occurs (Br6imnnc-6r ( town's kms-at camp)) 

(pat? ^{mvmMfaiii&i %m,pmwi^iWi * 

(OCCURS (ERB^OF ( JhI'S iflHi-Af CAW)) 

(after ws^m^;{*miWm^imru 

(BY-AHOUHT (MONTHS S) (FUZZ (MOUTHS l)))j) 

Every Monday John goes to class. 

(OCCURS (ALL-OF (JOHH'S GOIHS-TO CLASS)) 
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-In addition, a rattier normal looking temporal specification can be a recurring event type, for 

example, 

John's birthday j$ exactly one month after Christmaj. 
(OCCURS (ALL-OF (JOUR'S RWFHDAY)) 

(AFTER (ALL-Of CWUSTHAS) (BY-AHQURT (HOUTHS I) pj *?£)))) 

The representation is pointless unless it can be used by the system. §uppose all the above 
examples had been added to the data base. Then if the time specialist were asked, say, "When is 
Christmas this year?.* it would need to mefge infwimtkin that th^year is, sajr, "W75" ant} the date 
in the occurrence specification for Christmas, TANV B)* musing hi H&§ & 25).* If asked, 
"Could John have gone to camp on June f&h, H64?* the fetcher iW return yes. The f etcher 
would me^i to be extended to, in addition tpdoingji simple fetch, to fetch for any time expression 
about John being at camp and then call the equivalence and containment modules, discussed in the 
next section. These modules would need to.be changed to check to see if a predicate is in the date 
and if so apply that predicate to the value in the corresponding position. In this example, it would 
result in the predicate "(between 1960 1967)" being applied to "1964" and responding "true." 

This scheme would treat recurring events as virtual statements of all the times the event can 
occur. Of course, in general, one can not add these explicitly, but by the use of the predicates 
discussed above, thi* can be simulated. None of the'f etenefii 'medisdi should need any changes, 
due to the addition of recurring events. The arairfte^ fttifeyer. tre not so fortunate. 

They could be left alone, the price for that being mt unguided fetches. How each 

such method should be changed and whether new structures should be built for Just this type of 
statements is not clear. Also translation between this type and the others would be a useful 
extension of the system. 
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Section Ifr .The Equivalence of Temooraj Sj^6cajfcn,t 

Clearly, the time specialist needs to know when two temporal specifications are equivalent 

Equality testing is provided by the LISP language, however the following non-equal expre«ioni 

are considered roughly equivalent by the twne specialist: 

(1) (TIME-OF (ALL-OF COLD) 

(BEFORE (ALL-OF TODAY) 

(BY-AMOUNT (WEEKS 3) (FUZZ (BAYS >))))) 

(2) (TIME-OF (ALL-OF TODAY) 

(AFTER (ALL-OF COLO) 

( BY-AMOUNT ( DAYS 2 1 ) ( FutZ (&EK3 1 ) ) ) ) ) 

(3) (TIME-OF (ALL*OF COLD) 

(BEFORE (ALL-OF TODAY) 

tlNYERVAt («EiKS 2) fWEEKS 4)))) 

(4) (TIME-OF (ALL-OF COLO) 

(BEFORE (ALL-OF TODAY) 

(INTERVAL (WEEKS 4) (WEEKS 2)))) 

(5) (TIME-OF (ALL-OF COLO) 

(BEFORE (ALL-OF TODAY) 

( FUZZY-AMOUNT ( ABOUT A-FEW WEEKS ) ) ) ) 

(6) (TIME-OF (ALL-OF COLD) 

(BEFORE (ALL-OF TODAY) 

(FUZZY-AMOUNT (A-Bp;*0^-THAN A^MALF MONTHS)))) 

The number of equivalent expressions of the same fact, The cold wa|, three weeks ago," is very 

large. One may wonder if the problem of determining the equivalence of paraphrasing* U as bad 

here as with English. It to not the case, however, and the time specialist can rather easily, determine 

the equivalence of these expressions. 

The first step to solving this equivalence problem is to break thjt^rohjejn down into parts. 
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One part is based «**h*meimtotg'of th»/H^^ For example, 

the cold can either be before today or, equivalently, today can be after the cold. An additional part 
of the problem is that there may be synonyms for the same event in, the items. Another part of the 
equivalence problem is concerned with the meanings of th$ time units, eg., c*e week U equivalent 
to seven days. Another part is that two expressions can be in different representation types- This 
is resolved by the translation of one item into the type of the other and then testing for 
equivalence. 

There is another aspect to equivalence that is connected with the notion of f urr. If the 
pattern being used to retrieve items in the data base has a fun, factor then one would like to 
consider those events that occurred sometime during that fuzzy interval as matching. This test of 
containment is intimately connected with the test of equivalence. For example, if searching for 
events whose time of occurrence matched, 

"(BEFORE (ALL-OF TODAY) (INTERVAL (WEEKS 2) (WEEKS,*)))" 
the time specialist would accept the items, 

"(BEFORE (ALL-OF TODAY) (INTERVAL (DAYS 20) (DAYS 22J))" and 
"(BEFORE (ALL-OF TODAY* (BY-AMOUNT (DAYS 15) (FUZZ Nip)) " 

In addition, a near miss is treated differently than being far apart in time. 

This containment testing is always done in the same representation type. If different types 

are involved, one is translated to the other type. The majority of the containment testing code is 

dependent on which type is involved. By-amount, interval, and date representation types are 

handled by computing the percentage of overlap that the retrieved item has with the pattern of the 

retrieval. For example, the pattern 

(TIHE-OF ? (BEFORE (ALL-OF TODAY) 

(BY-AMOUNT (WEEKS 3) (FUZZ (WEEKS 1))))) 
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will match 

(TIME-OF (ALL-OF COLD) (BEFORE (ALL-OF TODAY) 

(INTERVAL (WEEKS 1) (WEEKS 3)))) 

with an overlap of fifty percent. The fuzzy-amount representation type is handled differently as 

described in Appendix A. These routines also leave behind comments about how well the items in 

question matched. 
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Section HI: The TramtatMxi <rf Temporal Specifications 

When many different representation types exist within a system, the need to translate or map 
one type into another exists. 6 This could be done by separate modules that can translate from one 
representation type to a different one. This would require the number of different representation 
types times one less than that number of different translating modules, or twelve in this case. This 
was cut in half by implementing only those modules that translate to or from the "by-amount" 
representation type. The other translations are done by simply translating the item to by-amount 
type and then translating the result into the desired representation type. 

The translation between the by-amount type and the interval type is trivial. The translation 
between the fuzzy-amount and by-amount types is based on the meanings of the fuzzy-numbers 
and qualifiers. 7 The translation between dates and by-amount type representations provided the 
most trouble. Should the translation of , say, 

(TIHE-GF (ALL-OF COLO) (DATE (1975 6 15) ('FUZZ MIL))) 

into the by-amount type be, 

(TIME -OF (ALL-OF COLO) 

XAFTE8 (ALL-OF (BAY-ZERO)) 

(BY-AMOUNT (YEARS 1975.53) (FUZZ JUL))))? 

I think not. The notion of "day-zero" is rather strange, clearly not something that the usual person 

uses. Explanations based on this concept, without translation to the more normal representation, 

would be strange to most people. On the other hand it would provide a uniformity to the 



6 One would like translation to be performed as seldom as possible. In that way, the computation 
could be performed in the representation type of the question and facts involved. 

7 More detail can be found in Appendix A. 
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representation by being able to treat "datej" as normal relative expressions when desirable. A 
reasonable extension to the system is provide both kinds of translation. 

It was decided that the translation modules, that mapto and from dates, would ask the 
f etcher for help. The translation firbttY dates to a relative bf¥nwnV nwr«)oral specification u 
supplied a reference event. The above translation to byntntournt wfth respect to, sayl "today* would 

**• 

(TIME-OF (ALL-OF COLD) 

(BEFORE (ALL-OF TOOAY) 

(BY-AMOUNT (WEEKS 1) (FUZZ NIL)))) 
assuming that, 

(TIME-OF {AIL-OF TOOAY) (BATE (1975 * Zt) (FUZZ lft£)j) 
Is in the data base. If no reference event is provided to the translator, it will pick the special 
reference event ctosest to th« event of the item being trantUted. The translater can operate in two 
modes, one where it only wiff do simple fetches to determine the amount, and the other where the 
fun power ot the f etcher is utilized: 

The translation in the other direction, from by-amount type to date type, passes the T>uck* to 
the fetcher. The fetcher is asked for the date of T^evelrdf r^lehiyne translated and wriat 
the fetcher returns is what the translator returns: 
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Sectton IT; Question Patterns 

Questions also need to be represented so that the fete her knows what is being asked. Ideally, 
the syntax of the questions would be identical to facts, except Cor marker J indicating the unknown 
or partially restricted parts. This was accomplished in the implementation, with a lew exceptions 
noted below. 8 

A) The Normal Question Patterns 

Question patterns are interpreted by the fetcher. If the pattern contains no missing parts, 
indicated by a "?," then the question Is interpreted as 1* this temporal specification correct?" For 
example, the question, "Did John have a cold three weeks ago?" would be represented the same as 
the sentence. "John had a cold three weeks ago." The difference between them Js only in what the 
time specialist is toW to do with them, "believe" it or "verify" it The answer in turn is simply the 
same item back again, or "nil," which has two meanings, one U that the answer to the question is 
"no" and the other is that the answer is "I don't know." In the cases, where one needs to distinguish 
between these cases, one can easily inspect the answer contexts. 

Questions of the form "When did some event happen?" have the "time-expression" position 
filled by a "?". Questions, that are slightly more specific, like "What date did some event occur at?," 
or "How long ago did some event happen?," are represented by partially completed "time- 
expressions." For example, the question, "How long ago did John have a cold?" is represented by, 

(TIME-OF (ALL-OF (JOHN'S COLD)) 

(BEFORE (ALL-OF TODAY) ?)) 
if the, say, "fuzzy-amount" type is indicated, then it is, 



8 There is no claim being made that this can always be done, only that for those types of questions 
which the time specialist needs to answer for the applications considered it was possible. 
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(TIME -OF (ALL-OF (JOHN'S COLO)) 

(BEFORE (Att-OF TODAY) (FUZZY-AHOUNT ?))) 

A variant of this type of question, is of the form, "Did event-a occur after event-b?." where the 

amount of time between the events is of no concern to the Ciller. This is represented as, 

(TIHE-OF (EVENT-A) (AFTER (EVENT-Bm 

Another common form of question is, "What happened during some interval of time?" This 
is the "all" events type fetch described later in Section II of fcftapter lit! This is sometimes 
representable following this scheme, for example, the question, "What occurred between 2 and 3 
weeks ago?" is represented as, 

(TIHE-OF ? (BEFORE (ALL-OF TOOAY) (INTERVAL (WEEKS 2) (WEEKS 3)))) 
There are cases, however, which this scheme cannot handle, and an extension to the question 
representation to cope with those cases is discussed hi the next section. 

B) A Fuller Question Pattern 

There are three tvpes of questions that require extensions of the representation of questions 
to be answerable. One of them is for questions with a restricted set of events (discussed later hi 
Section II in Chapter III). The second type requires the use of the comparatives "Earlier-than" and 
"Later-than." And the last type requires the logical operators "And," "Or," and "Not." 

The comparatives are used to represent questions like "Was event A after turning 13?" This 

question would be represented as, 

■■ "■'■■' \ 

(TIHE-OF (ALL-OF EVENT-A) 
(LATER-THAN 
(AFTER (BE6INNING-0F LIFE) 

(BY-AHOUNT (YEARS 13.) (FUZZ NIL))))) 
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The way in which it ii answered u tojciet&aftlf^tpQrtt^^^ to the 

point in time when the person in question was 13 and then doing * standard fetch of the form: 

(TIHE-OF (ALL-OF EVENT-A) (AFTER (AU-OF EVEMT-137))). 

This construct becomes more useful when used in conjunction with the logical operators described 

below. 

Logical operators are needed to answer questions of the type, among many others, "What 

happened between two events?" 9 That would be represented as; 

(AND (TIHE-OF ? (AFTER <EVEMTI») 
(TWE-OF ? (»EFORE <EVEI»T2>H) 

If. instead of events, the question's form was, "What happened between two time expressions?," 

then the comparatives described above would be used. As one might suspect the meaning of 

"And," "Or" and "Not" differ greatly depending on whether the question has the event specified or 

not. With the event specified they have their usual logical meaning (which corresponds very 

closely to USP's "AND," "OR," and "NOT"). However when the event is not specified (as in the 

example above) their meaning becomes the set operators of "intersection," "union," and 

"complement* respectively. These set operators apply to the events, not the time expressions, of 

course. "Compltmem" 1$ defined in term* of the group given or the total list of evenu known to 

the system. 

These extensions to the question pattern could profitably be extended to the representation of 
declaratives. The comparatives "Earlier-than" and "Later-than" would be convenient, however, by 
creating intermediate events one can always operate without them. The logical operator "And" is 



9 A common special case of this type of question is, "Did event! occur during event2?" The two 
events in this case are the beginning and end of event2. 
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implicitly what connects all tt%e f^cs in the. 4aa base. The operator "Or" would be useful, but 
would require significant changes to the system, to be able to maintain these disjunctions. The 
issue of how complicated the time specialist reasoning should be allowed to be, appears here— 
would an explanation in terms of many disjunctions combined in complex ways be understandable? 
The negation operator "Not" would be very useful, the medical hypothesis matcher (described in 
Chapter IV) does have to occasionally re-compute things, since a negation of an item cannot be 
added to the data base. 10 This extension would require changes to many parts of the system, 
however, it would not create such complex explanations as "Or* would. ' " 



10 The addition of an item with the status "not to be believed" will not work. It does not mean 
that the system should believe the negation is true only that it should not believe the statement to 
be true. .-•:••::■; ^fr?-^ :.<■■,■ --■ ■ • - ! t 
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The time specialist performs three major functions, First, it accepts new temporal references, 
checking that the new facts are consistent and updating special data structures. The second 
function of the time specialist is to answer questions about the facts in die data base by fetching 
items from the data base and making inferences. The time specialist can answer three types of 
questions. These types are sufficient for the representation of the essence of a wide variety of 
superficially different requests. The three basic types are 

1) Did event X happen at time expression t? * 

2) When did event X happen? 

3) What happened at time expression t? 

As we shall see later, the first two types of fetches are dealt wMh in a similar manner, while the last 
one requires special methods and data structures. The third function of the time specialist is to 
undo the effects of having believed those items whose status is put in doubt 

The performance of these functions is greatly improved by organizing the facts. The time 
specialist organizes facts primarily in the following three ways: 

1) by dates and a temporally-sorted "date-line" 

2) by special reference events such as "now" and "birth" 

3) by before-after chains or sequences of events 

Various methods use these special data structures to answer questions, other methods maintain 
these structures and others correct them when a fact is no longer believed. These organizations for 
the times of events are also a means of conceptually organizing the methods or functions of the 
time specialist. 



1 The time expression is varied enough to cover diverse questions such as, "How long did X last?" 
or "What happened between X and Y?" 
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The question-answering ability of the time specialist is embodied |n a set of programs 
collectively called the f etcher. The tasks of the fetcher are to accept a pattern which specifies a 
particular question, to interpret the pattern to determine the type of question involved, and to select 
one or more appropriate methods for answering the question. The fetcher has a rather large 
number of methods at its disposal. Each method is an independent program which is designed to 
answer a particular kind of question by making use of a particular organization of facts in the 
data base. For example, there is a method which is designed to answer questions about dates by 
making use of the date line. If more than one method is available then they are applied one at a 
time until one of them can answer the question. 

When the user wants to add a temporal specification to the data base the inconsistency 
checking methods are applied to that item, and if they accept it, the other methods of the fact 
organizer are applied one at a time. Associated with each fact are the names of those methods that 
were applied, so that were the same temporal specification added later only those methods that were 
not applied previously are applied. The methods that are to be applied are ordered in a list so it is 
very easy to enter an item into the data base and have only some of the permissible methods 
applied and in whatever order desired. If the item's status is later changed to "not to be believed" 
then those methods of the error corrector that undo the effects of the methods applied to that item 
are invoked together with more general error correcting methods. In the following sections the 
various methods of the time specialist are discussed. Many of these functions can be organized by 
the special data structure they are associated with is visually depicted in Figure 4. Before these 
methods are described a slight digression discussing the ways in which open questions are handled 
is presented. 
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put figure 4 on organization of facts and functions here 
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Section II; The "AW Events Type Fetch 

I caH open questions of ttw typev *Whar event* wxUrreiH^thlie eiprittlbritr *a«" evenu 
type fetches. They are answered by tn* InethSisrUse^^ 

events-known." An "all" events type fetch is slightly ambiguous, in that the caller may want all 
evenu that fit that pattern or only a few to think about and maybe more later. Even more of a 
problem is that there doesn't seem to be a human equivalent to the question, "What were all the 
events that happened between, say, two dates?" One does not literally mean "all" events; one 
generally means all or some events in some sort of semantic group, for example, medical symptoms. 
One normally does not expect an answer including events from many different semantic domains. 

Two different mechanisms were developed to cope with these problems. One is to consider 
the fetcher for these types of questions as a process that returns what each method finds as it finds 
it and can be resumed to invoke other methods. For example, the method "Use-chains" may be 
invoked by the fetcher to find events that match the time expression of the pattern. Its answers 
will be returned to the caller, who can ask the same question again, in which case another method, 
if any are left, will try to find events and return those found. The other mechanism, special to "all" 
type questions, makes use of what group the events are to come from. Depending on the method, 
the time specialist would call a (hypothetical) group specialist asking if an event was in the group 
in question or what events are in this group. The group specialist may in turn call on the time 
specialist to help it group events on a temporal basis but this would be exceptional As an example 
of event grouping, the question may have been, "What signs and symptoms occurred in the last two 
weeks?" "Going to a friend's birthday party," even if it occurred within the last two weeks would 
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not be an appropriate answer to this question. As described in the following sections some methods 
will be greatly aided by the group filtering of events while others will use it only to throw away 
inappropriate events already found to fit the question pattern. 
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The simplest way t0 *'»*«' * fet ?h is to know the wjwer expjic^ly already. The method 
"Known-already" handles this case. It does checking (or eqMi\*lem means, of expressing the same 
thing in one statement. For example, if the system know? th^ gvent, %|,bjfpre Event B by 3 or 4 
days, then "Known-already" would be abte to ajutyajigoawitj^^*^^ £*y 

about a half a week?" In addition, this method, like all the other methods, checks for synonym* of 
the event names. For example, the beginning of AQN'sJa^nt phase ^def^iori |he saine,»s 
the end of the strep infection. .This is different f io^ r ^p|es^n| tl^^ a Jjme^^resaion xhere 
the temporal relation is "same-as." If someone say^"l T ha4 afl»,|xa^;th^ same day my strep 
infection began" this does not mean th^ t£e ha,^ 

infection are the same, only that they occurred at roughly similar points in tjme. The operational 
differences within the system are significant, the roost inipomnt heir* ^ 
relation "same-as" can increase the fuiz or uncertainty of an M^ 
This method like the others fiUtranslite between differerit representation types when necessary. 
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One way that people and the rtme specialist orgarriie events is by their dates. When a time 
of an event whose date is not explicitly known is entered into the system and the time specialist is 
so directed, then it attempts to discover the date. If a date is found it is added to the data base 
and to a temporally sorted date-line. Dates are very useful for easily determining the time of event 
relative to some other event. The date-line is used to answer questions about what happened 
during a particular interval (the "all* events type fetch) The date-tine, were it complete (i.e. the 
dates of all events are either known or computed), would provide a fast access to all events that 
occurred within a specified interval. Unfortunately the date-line usually is not complete and so 
provides access to many, but not alt, events and other methods and data structures are necessary for 
questions of this type. 

The foUowing sections describe the methods for answering questions involving dates, 
methods f of deducing darter and maintaining the date-line, and a methods for correcting the date- 
line if H is based on no tertger behered facts. It should be remembered that enough information 
to deduce dates is not always available, in which case the f etcher will use other methods and 
organizing structures. 

A) The "Know-date" Method 

When the time of an event relative to another event is desired the "Know-date" method will 
quickly deduce the answer or fail thereby allowing other methods a chance at solving the problem. 
This method does a simple fetch (the same as what the "Known-already" method above does) of 
the dates of the event and reference event and then subtracts them. Like many others, this method 
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has a version which enhances this simple feccl^Jby > ,a)ef(|y||mt |)bj) ; i})!^ |fffi«>r. Of ^4hf ffUfher 
recursively. Because the time specialist is recursed^ bj,tbes? ^fyQ^^^jq&t. t*apifr* 
methods, however they need not call themselves recursively * applicable during 

the s<cond ca " t0 th * !*??• Ty-Wtoi-to**; iipne $ich "j^^»e^^e^^ 1 h^^f same 
logic as -Know-date"; however, in getting the date i| recunes the entire fetther *Jth thejujb- 
probtems of finding the dates of the event ami .reference eveju, J^^^fA^ss^if^fiifi wJsele 
system, but will not be called upon a second i thnf r stnce ^^^faf^fflfar^^'Ml* 
expression fetches (those with both an event and a reference event). Hopefully some Qther methods 
will succeed in finding the dates. 

B) The "Comp»re-dttes" Method 

This method applies oirty when one do* not care about the temporal distances between 
events, only about the temporal ordering between the events, Bas)calty this method finds the date 
of the event and the date of the reference event and, cpm^ (or 

earlier). This is similar to "Know-dates" except that. the date are compared rather, than subtracted. 
There are two varieties, one does a simple fetch and the other recursesjhe fetcher to find the dales 
of the events. Notice that this method could have been implemented bj carting "Know-dates" and 
then throwing away the amount, however that didn't seem to be a very natural or efficient way. to 
solve the problem. 

C> The "F^nd-event-and-lTference-er<nt•timM-for-date , ' Method 

This method is invoked only tf (he date of an event is desired. The idea is simple, to find 
the date of ah event, find a MtrVe rime expression of the event W the question pattern, and then 
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look for the dale of that tnti* expression's reference event ami add or subtract the amount of the 

ttrrw exprwstoo: For sample, suppoM the system 

(I) A week after the sore throat l.tod;:!^ &^$?$ .< -:■ 
{2} The sore trrtt)tt wis Mirth 2f,l*75. 

T© answer the quest**, "What date were the head r a«heiP "Find-erem-and-reference-event-times- 

for-datc" would ftnd the first fact, then took for the date of the sore throat and find the second 

fact R would their add on* week to the date of thr sore throat »nd return the answer. There are 

four variations of this method. Owe where ail the fetches are simple, one where the finding of the 

dirt* of the reference event recurses the system, one where the finding of the original time 

expression recurses the system and one where both fetches are recursive. The latter two are of 

dubious value since they usually require much cornputauon because the reference event is not 

specified requiring those methods that search through the entire data base to be called upon. 

D) The "TJse-date-Hnt" Method 

To answer an "all" events type fetch "Use-cUu*4ine" tries to calculate the dates involved in 
the pattern (if they are not already there) and then looks for the portion of the date-line that ties 
Ibewweeh those dates; For exlmpte, if aslteo*, "What happened since tne sore throat?" "Use-date-line" 
Wflf try to find the date of the beginning of the sore throat and today's date and then reply with 
the events that lie between those points on the "dateline." R then throws away events that are in 
that portion of the "date-line" that are not of the correct group Of there is one). This is 
unfortunate since it is more natural and efficient never to have considered those events. One 
solution is to have the "hfaintain-date-line" method interact wittt a group specialist, thereby 
enabling the construction of many "date-lines," each containing exeats only of the same (or closely 
related) groups. 
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E) The "Add-date" Method 

The function of deducing and adding the date of an event to the data base is performed by 
the method "Add-preferred-type" which adds to the data base items corresponding to the incoming 
items, except they have been translated to a preferred type. If the preferred typed is "dates," the 
translator 2 calls the fetcher and the date is obtained by one of its methods. The preferred type is 
chosen by the user of the time specialist. If an "Add-date" method is desired then the preferred 
type merely needs to be set to "date" and the "Add-preferred-type" method activated. The function 
of adding preferred types could have been performed by the parser in most cases. In the interests 
of modularity, however, it was decided that the parser should choose the representation type on the 
basis of the natural language input. If, for example, the input contained the expression, "a few 
weeks" then "fuzzy-amount" would be a reasonable choice of representation type. 

F) The "Maintain-date-line" Method 

The date-line is represented by a list of lists. Each list consists of a date, a pointer to the time 
specification that indicated that date, and the event type. To maintain this date-line new facts 
when entered into the system, are checked to see if they are "date" types. If they are and they have 
not already been entered into the date-line then "Maintain-date-line" creates an item or two and 
inserts them into the date-line. When the incoming fact is fuzzy the upper and lower bounds for 
the date are computed and each are inserted into the date-line. Thus fuzzy dates are essentially 
represented as an "interval" as opposed to a point on the date-line. Items are inserted into the date- 
line so that the date-line is always temporally sorted. 



2 A description of the translator can be found in Section III of Chapter II. 
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C) The "Fix-date-Hne" Method 

This method is invoked by the error corrector to Veep the date-tine correct when a f act's 
status is changed to "not-te-be-bdieved". Since one of the elements of an entry in the data-line is a 
pointer to the fact that tt depends on, Tix-dat*^* cm easily update the date-fine. It goes 
through the date-line looking for entries whose fact pointer corresponds to the doubted fact, 
removing them These pointers were included in the date4ine for ease in use, however, in this case 
and in many others, it is clear that keeping the basts for a deduction is very useful when old facts 
become doubted. 
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Section V: Organising bj Special Reference £venu 

Another way of organizing the time of events in one's memory is to link the events to 
"special reference events". Special reference events are events that are of ten referred to in giving 
the time of another event. Common special reference events are "birth" and "now". Each 
application will typically have its own special reference events, such as the onset of the illness in 
medical applications. The method "Try-usihg-special-reference-events" tries to use these common 
links in answering fetches. The fact organizer's method "Add-sp«cial-refer«ice-«vent-ltnk" creates 
these links so that they wilr be even more common. The choice of which evenu are special 
reference events is presently made by the user of the time specialist The list of special reference 
events could, however, easily be determined by the time specialist based on how often events are 
referred to by other events. 

There is an interesting analogy between the time specialist's special reference events and 
Minsky's notion of capitals discussed in his frame paper [Minsky 19741 He makes the analogy 
Iwtween a frame system and the roads or airline routes. One does not in general know how to get 
from one place (event) to another (reference event) directly. Instead one knows how to get from one 
place to a major "capital" (special reference event) and how to go between major capitals. 

i 

A) The "Try-using-special-reference-events" Method 

Suppose the system had be told, "Three weeks ago John had a cold, and two weeks ago it 
was over." To answer the question, "How long did his cold last?" it seems natural to simply subtract 
two weeks from three weeks and respond "one week" rather than calculating the dates of the 
beginning and end of the cold and then subtracting the dates. And clearly there are many cues 
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where one does not have a choke. S«ioo«ih in th^-exwnp)e Ae d*y the sentence was spoken is 
unknown. 

"Try-usmg-special-reference-events" tries to find a reference link (using a simple fetch like 
"Known-already") from both the event and the reference event to the same special reference event 
and then subtracts the amounts involved. If it fails in doing this, it looks for any special reference 
event link and then tries to find the distance between i the special reference links. For example, one 
may know that, "Three years ago, John graduated from college, and John started college at the age 
of 18". Then t& determine how much time John spent at college, we notice the special reference 
event link between the beginning of college and birth, and another ^.between the end of coUege 
and now. We next try to find the distance between the two special reference events, age in this 
case. Typically the links between special reference events do exist because of the importance of 
each. 

There is a "recursive" version of Try-using-S|»(^l^e«en«-e^nt5" which is called, "Tty- 
ftnding-special-reference-event-links" This one recurses the system to find the relationships 
between the events and the special reference events and if necessary the relationship between two 
of the special reference events. This could at the worst result in two times the number of special 
reference events plus one number of calls to the fetcher. So that this method will not be called 
recursively on the second all to the fetcher this method will hot be applied when one of the events 
it a special reference event. 

B) The "Add»specia}-reference-evenr Method 

This method creates links to special reference events if nont exist "Add-special-reference- 
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event" first checks to see if the event of new fact being entered, into the system U already 
referencing some special reference event. If it U not, then it attempts to find the special reference 
event nearest to the event of the entering fact* If "Ad^^ial-referfence^vent" succeeds then that 
link is added to the data base Notice that this method win not operate recursively after it adds the 
new link to the data base, since this new link already references a'lipelfWerenxe event" 



3 Chosing the special reference event by its vicinity to the event of the entering fact is an heuristic 
that is usually right but clearly other semantic features should be taken into account. 
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Another form of organization employed by the time specialist uses, the notion of "before- 
after" chains. Such a chain occurs often in a ttory where the orincJpaUvenu form a sequence. For 
example, suppose the system had been told 

i) Event A was a week before event B. 

2) Event B was three weeks before event C. 

3) Event C was a month before event D. 

4) Event A was two months before event D. 

The time specialist would create the chain "(Event A, Event B. Event C, Event D)' and would note 
that in following the chain it can take the short cut from Event A to Event D. 

In the time specialist the construction of chains is performed by the method "Maintain- 
chains". Various methods of the fetcher use these chains; they are Try-fottowing-chains," "Look- 
at-chains," and "Use-chains". The ftrst two are able to answer questions where the event is 
specified, the last one tries to discover some of the events that occurred during a given time 
expression. 

A) The "Try-following-chalm" Method 

"Try-following-chains" tries to use these before-after chains to find relationships between 
events. Its basic operation is to look for a chain that contains both the event and the reference 
event, then try to find short cuts in following that chain between the events, and then combine the 
temporal amounts between successive events in the chain. There are basically two kinds of short 
cuts. One is when the system had been told about, or deduced, a Hnk between events in the chain 
such as the link between Event A and Event D in the previous example. The other short cut makes 
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use of the special reference event concept. Try-following-chains" looks for links to special 
reference events along the chain and tries to find a path that links to a special reference event and 
then back to the chain. If the linking back to the chain fails then a link from the special reference 
to another special reference event is searched for and another attempt to link back to the chain is 
made. One reason why linking through special reference events is important is that in following 
long chains with fuzzy information considerable inaccuracy is introduced. Links between special 
reference events, however, are often known with great accuracy. (For example, age, the "distance" 
between birth and now, is one such link.) 

B) The "Loo k-at -chains" Method 

This method is appropriate only when the question pattern asks about the relative order of 
events not the temporal distance between them. This method simply looks at the before-after 
chains for a chain with both the event and the reference event. It then does a special check for 
the case that the chain consists of only events that occurred at the roughly the same time. If it is 
not the case, the answer to the fetch is implied by which event comes first in the before-after chain. 
This method is similar to "Try-following-chains" but is not concerned with computing the distance 
between the events. 

C) The "Use-chains" Method 

In a similar manner to "Use-date-line" one can use before-after chains to help find some of 
the events that occurred within an interval. In the case that one wants to know what happened 
between two events, this method finds all the chains that contain both events and then returns 
those events between those events (minus those of the wrong group type). If the time expression of 
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the question is not of the "between two eventi" form butis between two time expressions 4 then one 
eouki create temporary events that are defined to hive occurred at those time expressions, add them 
to the da» base and then use *he above procedure, This wai not implemented in the present 
version of the time specialist because "temporary" events would either fifl up befure-after chains 
(and other special data structures) with events of o*% limited Interest or require the creation of 
temporary copies of these structures for each question of this type. This method would perform 
better if the chains were grouped together semanticalty by the following method, "Maintain- 
chains," interacting with a group specialist. 

D) The "Maintain-chains" Method 

This is the most complicated method of the fact organizer. If maintains a structure of 
before-after chains that is realized in the computer by a list of lists. Each list is of the form: 

(<evenH><event-2> ... <event-n>) 
where event-i either immediately precedes evenH*l,timpfl^%, or th« two events occurred at the 
"same" time. In addition, there is a data base context ailed "jump-links" that contains links 
between events in the same chain that are far apart Iff terms of the previous example "Maintain-, 
chains" would have created the chain, "(Event-A Event-B Event-C Event-D)". The item "(Jump^ 
link Event-A Event-D)" would have been added to the "Jump-links" context. These jump-links are 
useful for finding the shortest path between two events in a chain. 

Maintaining this structure is complicated, however, the task has little intellectual interest. 
Procedures must create new chains, merge old chains, insert events into chains, break apart old 



4 Before (or after) one time expression can be considered a special case of two time expressions 
where the missing time expression is either the beginning or end of time. 
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chains, and add to the "Jump-links" context. As implemented this method has the property that 
the structure of chains it creates may differ depending on the order in which the facts are told to 
the system. This is a consequence of its local thinking (i.e. only what event immediately precedes 
or succeeds another). Were it to follow its own chains in deciding whether to link up old chains, 
the structure it creates would be identical for all permutations of the incoming facts. One defense 
of the present version is that humans, when building chains are influenced by the order of the 
facts. Another defense is that it avoids many costly deductions. 

E) The "Fix-chains" Method 

When a previously accepted fact's status is changed to "no longer believed correct," among 
other things, the chains should be corrected. This is handled by the error corrector's method "Fix- 
chains" In our previous example, suppose later that "Event-B is before Event-C" is doubted then 
"Fix-chains" will destroy those chains containing both Events B and C. If the chain can be easily 
saved as in the cases where both of the events in question are at the beginning or both are at the 
end of a chain, then the chain is shortened in the appropriate manner. If the events formed a 
"jump-link" then that also would be destroyed. 

A slightly better way of correcting chains is to break each chain involved so that the chain 
from the beginning to the first event in the doubted fact and the chain from the second event to 
the end of the chain remain. In our example, this would leave the chains "(Event A, Event B)" 
and "(Event C, Event D)" and the jump-link would be unaffected. Were it the case that a jump- 
link or a resulting chain was based on a fact that was deduced using the doubted fact, then that 
fact would also be doubted (as described in the last section of this chapter) and the incorrect chains 
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and jump-links based on it would be destroyed. The simptier approach of destroying chains, 
however, is the one that was taken. The unnecessary destruction of a few chains will, at the worst, 
result in only slightly less efficient fetches. 

F) The "Chiin-too-vague" Method 

If someone were to tell a story where one event happened after another after another to a 
rather long length and one expects to need to know the amount of time between two events far 
apart on this chain, it would seem reasonable to ask the story teller to provide a few extra links. 
The point at which one considers the chain too vague is dependent on the length of the chain, the 
fuiriness on the links between successive elements of the chain, and the accuracy that one needs to 
know the relation between far apart events. Also there is the question of when to ask, when the 
first fact comes in that makes the chain too vague, or when one needs to use the chain and decides 
that is is too vague, or both. As presently implemented this method is very simple, it only applies 
when a fact is entered or re-entered causing a chain to grow and the criterion for vagueness is only 
the length of the chain. 
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Section VII: Ust Resorts 

When all else fails there are two "brute-force" methods left. "All-out-search" does a 
"breadth-first" search to find the time of an event relative to another event. When asked for those 
events that occurred within a particular interval, the "Go-thru-all-known-eventt" method asks the 
f etcher whether an event occurred within the interval for all known events. Both of these methods 
are very slow with normal data bases. Only if an answer j* needed and the other methods have 
failed should they be used. 

A) The "All-out-search" Method 

The "All-out-search" method initiates an all out breadth-first search 5 from the event, and 
continues until the reference event is reached (or there are no more paths to search). Were it not 
for the peculiarities of the "Date" representation type, this method would be adequate for all 
fetches. 6 If there is someway to get from here (the event) to there (the reference event), it will find 
it. The chain that it finds, while it will be among the shortest possible, may be less than optimal. 
One objection to the chain is that it may follow much more fuzzy uncertain links than other 
methods resulting in such a vague answer that it may be worthless. Another objection is that the 
chain heed not be a natural path for humans. It may go from some event to another that would 
seem odd to any human observer. "All-out-search's" explanations may be a little bizarre if it follows 
a chain that is far from obvious, and the events in the chain have no natural flow from one to 



5 A breadth-first search in this case means to find »ll the evenU that .jure, linked to the event, and 
then for each of them find what they are linked to, and then repeat for each of those events found. 

6 It may, however, run very slowly, exploring many dead-end paths in the graph. 
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another. This is the only method that seems to depart from human behavior, as a consequence its 
reasoning can often be peculiar. Evaluating the worth of this method brings up of the issue as to 
what extent the time specialist ihould mimic humans. 7 Clearly at times all one cares about is the 
answer, and if this method can deliver when others cannot, it should be used, but if explanations 
or efficiency are important in the application, then this method should be used sparingly. 

B) The "Go-tferu-att-knowfl-events" Method 

This method is quite unlike the other methods for "all" events type questions. The others are 
driven by the question pattern, this one is driven by the "event" pattern. It finds ail events in the 
group subtracts those already considered by previous methods (typically "Use-date-line" and "Use- 
chains") and then one by one goes through that list of events recursing the f etcher with each event 
(or reference event) specified in turn. In the case that the number of events in the group is rather 
small this method is quite reasonable, however when the group is targe (or unspecified indicating 
all known events) it is very slow and often partial computations within each individual fetch are 
repeated since the fetcher does not know about what is to come, and does not make much use of 
what came before. 

For example, suppose the fetcher was asked for all symptoms that occurred in the last week. 
"Go-thru-all-known-events" would then recurse the system for each symptom known (typically it 
would also subtract those symptoms already discovered by other methods). If the remaining 



7 It should be pointed out that I designed the time specialist to reason, when possible, in ways that 
I thm* humans do: Theft are several reasons for this decision; among ihem are intelligible 
explanations and justifications of answers, ease of understanding, debugging and modinability, 
many problems are such that a "right" answer is judged only by whether people accept it or not, 
and the possibility of dealing some light oh how huniahf petfo#m iftSesetasks. 
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symptoms were "sore throat" and "edema," then the recursive calls to the fetcher would be, "Did the 
"sore throat" occur within the last week?" and "Did the "edema" occur within the last week?" These 
recursive calls to fetcher would be handled by other methods, since "Go-thru-all-known-events" is 
not applicable to questions where the events are specified. 
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One useful method of organization of temporal farts that was not incorporated into the time 
specialist is the use of periods. History books are a good model for this form of organization. 
Events are grouped into periods whkh in turn are of ten grouped into larger periods (sometimes 
called "ages") Statements can be made about the temporal relation between groups at the same 
level. These "higher-level" temporal specifications can be used in inferences about the lower level 
facts. For example, one may be told that John broke his leg when he was a child and again when 
he was a middle-aged man. If, in addition, it is known that childhood is usually from to, say, 18 
years of age and that middle age occurs between 40 and 65 then some vague answers to questions 
about the temporal relation between the two times that John broke his leg can be made by 
considering the periods involved. The specialist as presently implemented can easily handle this 
problem without periods, however, special structures for representing the hierarchical structure of 
the situation should aid in avoiding unnecessary searching and deductions in many cases. The 
way a method designed to make use of periods would solve this problem is by noticing that both 
times John's leg was broken were within periods. So the problem is rephrased in terms of these 
periods. Since periods are often used to answer questions and they are few in number it can be 
profitable to have already made many deductions about the relations between the periods. In the 
previous example, it may be that the relation between childhood and middle age has already been 
discovered. 

Another use of periods is to restrict the search while answering questions. If it can quickly 
be determined from analyzing the question that only one or two periods need be considered then 
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events in other periods should not be considered. People when; faced with questions, for example, 
about their childhood do not usually even think about eventt that occurred later in life. Clearly 
there is a need for another special data structure to capture the structure of periods. 

As described in Chapter IV on medical diagnosis this use of periods is very common in 
medicine. Symptoms occur within phases, and phases occur within diseases. Had the time 
specialist been extended to include methods that made. use of parted* and maintained special data 
structures for periods the system would probably have fupcHoned much more efficienUy. This 
extension to the time specialist, however, will not increase Up* scope of problem* the time specialist 
can solve, only its performance in those it already can solve. 
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Section IX: More about Methods 

The f etcher must invoke the appropriate methods for a particular question is some order. 
The problems of determining that order are discussed next Following that is a discussion of how 
the methods could interact and the benefiu that would result 

A) The Order of the Method's Application 

When the time specialist is asked * question, various methods are available. The first 
decision to be made is which ones are appropriate. In tfi* current Implementation this choice Is 
dependent on two things. One is the representation fype of the question pattern and the other 
criterion is whether the events are specified in the pattern or if the events fitting the time 
expression are desired (i.e. "all" events type questions). The next problem is to determine the order 
in which the methods are to be tried. Presently the decision is based simply on a default order. 8 
Other factors, such as regularities in the data base and which of the fact organizer's methods are 
in effect, would, in an ideal system, influence the default order of the methods. In a more 
intelligent system, the question pattern would be analyzed more fully, and based on what is known 
about the events in the question pattern, the order of the methods would be changed for each 
fetch. 

Another criterion for deciding which methods should be considered appropriate is the effort 
the caller wants put into a task. Clearly, the time specialist can not know how important any 
particular fetch is. For this reason, an effort measure can be passed to the f etcher. Presently this 



8 Modifications to the time specialist so that it changes the default order based on its estimate of 
the cost effectiveness of the various methods art desirable. This was not done because of the 
difficulties in debugging code whose behavior changes in such a way. 
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effort measure is approximated by the amount of CPU time nejassary to complete a fetch. 9 Thit 
would clearly be useful, for example in the present illness application, since certain expectations 
associated with a disease are rather unimportant (such as the duration "of albumia in AGN) and 
others are so important that the system should db aft it can to confirm or disprove (such as the 
duration of the latent phase of ACN) 

B) Possible Interactions between Methods 

The various methods that the time specialist invokes to answer questions do not communicate 
with each other. The efficiency of the time specialist could be significantly improved, however, if 
subsequent methods could make use of what previous, partially successful methods had, discovered. 
For example, methods need not recompute partial answers if previous method* already have 
computed them. Also, the previously-invoked methods may have discovered some characteristic of 
the data base indicating that the order of the method invocation shouW be altered for this 
problem. 

The pitfall that must be avoided in allowing methods to communicate is that they must 
remain independent to preserve the modularity and modifiability of the time specialist, The ideal 
medium of communication is the "answer-tree" contexts. The methods, normally have comments 
here about their success or reasons for failure. They could easily leave comments about partial 
answers that other methods could look at. No method need necessarily leave comments nor look at 
the comments of others, and modularity is preserved since the methods can make use of the 
information without regard to which method discovered it. 



9 Other more sophisticated measures can easily be imagined, taking into account other machine 
resources and real time response. 
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Section X; More about the Methods of the Fit! Organizer 

When a fact is added to the system, many different methods can be applied to that fact. 
Which ones should be determined by the application, by the reJaUve frequency of "fetches" and 
"adds," and by amy biases to certain representation types or organizational structures For example, 
an application of the time specialist that required very many fetches and where dates were very 
common would have the methods that maintain the date-line and deduce the date of the event of 
the entering time specification activated. These methods of the fact organizer are ordered, though 
the ordering need only be a partial ordering. The "Mamtain-date-line" method, for example, 
should always be applied after the *Add-date* method, though "Maintain-chains" and "Add- 
preferred-types* can be applied in any order. 

Pefhaips the most important method that is applied to incoming facts is "Look-for- 
inconsistencies" which looks for inconsistencies that the incoming fact might have with previously 
accepted facts. Before-after chains, the event-list, the date-line, and statistics are maintained by 
their respective methods. The three different types of time specifications that can be deduced and 
added to the dam base are the preferred type, the duration, and the event relative to the nearest 
special reference event. In addition there is the method "Chain-too-vague" that complains when a 
before-after chain becomes too vague. 

White these methods were designed with the idea that they be applied when the fact is being 
entered into the system, this need not be the case. After each method finishes it notes that it has 
been applied to that fact. At any time later the higher level system can ask the time specialist to 
think about a fact, and those methods that were not done earlier will then be invoked. For 
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example, if some module decided that a date-line would be very useful, it could turn on "Maintain- 
date-line" and re-think all the old facts so that the date-line will be as complete as possible. This 
seems reasonably common in human thinking, that the implication* of a f act are sometimes made 
long after being told about that fact, and yetnbt in response to any particular question. Also in an 
application where the system would have spare time, it could use that time to deduce things that 
will speed up the f etcher later. Notice that this mechanism of remembering that a method was 
already applied to particular fact needs some intelligence to be sure that the world has not changed 
sufficiently to warrant the method being reapplied, Each method is responsible for determining if 
it should be reapplied to a particutaf fact ff that fact it re-entered into the system. 
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Section XI: Maintaining the Consistency of tfet Data Base 

In addition to accepting temporal specification*, the time specialist attempts to assess the 
plausibility of an incoming statement and its consistency with statements already in the data base. 
Consider the following facts: 

(1) The cold ended last week, 

(2) Three weeks ago there was a prty, 

(3) A couple days after the party the cold ended. 

If the same cold and party are being referred to* the "fuxzinett" of the expressions is not 
sufficiently great to account for the discrepancy among these statements. We would like the time 
specialist to recognize and correct the situation if possible. In the foflowing sections, I wiH describe 
the methods that search for inconsistencies and the way the methods of the error corrector handles 
those found. 

A) The "Look-for-inconsistencies" Method 

The detection of inconsistencies like the one above is simple to implement. All "Look-for- 
inconsistencies" needs do is caH the f etcher with the pattern being the new fact (this must be done 
before the new fact has been entered into the data base or deductions are based on it). Three 
outcomes are possible, one that the fetcher indicates that the fact was already known, two, that it 
didn't know enough to answer the fetch and the fact is accepted (it may be contradicted later but 
that should be detected by the application of this method at a later time or by the fetcher), and the 
third outcome is that enough is known to determine that the new fact is inconsistent with what is 
already known. In this last case, the inconsistency handler is called. Notice that an inconsistency 
need not be a real one, it may be that the events are being referred to are different than the ones 
known in the data base. 
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B) The "Look-for-beginning-end-problems" Method 

Another possible inconsistency that the above check will not catch is that the beginning of 
an event cannot be after the end of that event. This is handled by asking the fetcher if the 
beginning of the event of the new fact is before the end of that event, and the results are 
interpreted as with "Look-for-inconsistencies" Notice that this method, like all the methods of the 
fact organizer, is optional and, in the time travel story understanding application, should not be 
applied to time-travel trips. Also the larger problem solving system using the time specialist may 
decide that time should not be spent checking for inconsistencies without reason for being 
suspicious. 

This kind of explicit consistency checking has been criticized because such problems should 
be discovered while doing something constructive. The author fully agrees with this view and in 
the case of "beginning end" problems has a reasonable alternative. There are at least three times 
that this kind of inconsistency can be found in the process of doing some constructive reasoning. 
For example, while adding a new event to the before-after chains or date-line it would be very 
easy to consider the event's type and check while building these structures for this problem. An 
even more appealing example is letting the "Add-duration" method handle this. This method tries 
to determine the duration of an event and could very easily call the inconsistency handling routines 
if it discovers a negative duration. Notice that using a scheme such as these makes it more difficult 
to selectively "turn off" such checking. For example, if a trip through time caused an inconsistency 
of this type then the "error" would be noticed. A reasonable thing for the time-travel story 
understanding system to do in such a case is to ignore the complaint. A harder problem is how the 
more general kind of inconsistency discussed in the previous section can be detected in a 
"constructive" manner. 
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C) The Handling of Ineon*t*tencie* 

After an in consist e nc y is detected the normal course for the time specialist is to engage in a 
conversation with user. First it tries to ascertain whether the same event is being referred to in 
both cases. If they are different events then the addition of the new item into the data base is 
aborted, and the item is modified to have a unique event name and is then re-entered into the 
system. 

In the case where the events are indeed the same; then the situation is explained to the user 
and the user is asked if the new item is wrong. If so, the addition of the new item to the data base 
is aborted. If the new one is right, then the user is asked about each of the facts that are 
responsible for the inconsistent assertion.^ If alt are fine, then the inconsistency is allowed into the 
data base, and a certain amount of indeterminisra is introduced into the data base. If, however, 
one of the Hems are no longer to be believed, then its status is changed to "not to be believed," and 
the error corrector's methods are invoked to undo the consequences of having believed that fact 

D) Plausibility Checking 

Ideally the time specialist should complain about implausible items being entered into the 
system. A cold cannot have a duration of several hundred years, someone cannot gain twenty 
pounds in an hour, a person cannot do something before being born (if one is not considering time 
travel stories). But how can the time specialist detect such implausible or impossible items? 

The time specialist alone cannot be expected to discover anomalies as those above, however, 
it could be expected to help. To discover that a several hundred year long cold is anomalous the 



10 Since the time specialist associates with each deduced fact those facts used in the deduction, it is 
easy to find those facts to ask about. 
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time specialist could, when thinking about the duration of an evejjt, ask some other module, 
perhaps a cold expert in this case, what the longest possible durp^of the event is. and then 
complain if the duration is longer than that. To find fault with pining twenty pounds in one 
hour, a hypothetical rate specialist would ask the time specialist whether the duration of the vejght 
gain is greater than the minimum interval possible and then complain if it is too small. To 
consider someone doing something before they were born as impossible, again the time specialist 
would be called by some other module, perhaps an expert on the activities of animate olrfcctMo 
determine if the time of the person's activity is before that person's birth and if so compUlns, 

None of this has been implemented, it should be noted. It u not clear when these plausibility 
checks should be done, there may be too many to handle at the^ time of enfr* of the iteni If the 
system is having problems, strange answers are being deduced, , then plausibility checks of the Mm* 
responsible may be called for. Few of these plausibility checks, If any, should be initiated by the 
time specialist, instead the appropriate expert must do the checking, asking the time specialist for 
help when needed. In the case where the time specialist should initiate the checks, a method 
•Check-plausibility" can be provided by the user The point ii that the assessment of the 
plausibility of a new item is to a large extent a Junction of the higher level problem-solving 
program, and the time specialist can only be expected to provide support|pr this activity, 

E) The "Re-think" Methods 

A very difficult problem is keeping the data base consistent when old facts are doubted. 
Various other facts may have been deduced using the doubted fact and they should, perhaps, also 
be doubted. This is handled by the error corrector^ method T*e^hmk4ose-dependent-on-it". 
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Also the doubted ti^mnm might not De rtw uterr, but was itself interred from other facts. 
These facts should be reconsidered and the method "Re-think-those-it-depends-on" performs that 
function. In addition, answers to previous fetches become circumspect when the reasoning of the 
answer was based on, among others, the doubted fact This last task is handled by the method 
"Re-think-answers-dependent-on-it". 

These tasks are greatly simplified by the fact that when the time specialist makes deductions 
that are added to the data base, such as those done by the methods, "Add-preferred-type," "Add- 
duration," and "Add-special-reference-event-link" it notes those facts that were used in deducing 
the deduction. When the "Re-think" methods are invoked they look to see what facts were deduced 
from the doubted fact and the premises of the doubted fact, and then asks "Look-for- 
inconsistencies" to check out these facts. It may turn out that they are all consistent with the rest of 
the data base and alt is fine; however, often the inconsistency handler will be called again, and 
some of those facts will be doubted, and the process will recurse by "Re-thinking" those newly 
doubted facts. Quite understandably, this entire doubting process can be quite slow. However, it 
will keep the data base consistent. 

The method "Re-think-those-answers-dependent-on-it" behaves differently. It has no facts to 
doubt, only answers. The time specialist cannot know what was done with its answers, but it can 
interact with its caller, if the time specialist no longer believes its old answer. To discover those 
answers that are in doubt, it uses comments the f etcher left behind in the answer context indicating 
what facts the answer depends on. When it finds an old answer in doubt, it checks to tee who the 
caller was. If the caller was the user, a dialog is initiated, explaining the anomaly, asking if the 
fetch should be re-run, and re-running it if desired. If the caller was the time specialist, or a 
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higher level module, the fetch is re-run, and if the result is different than the old answer, a 
comment is left to the caller in a context with the same name as the caller. The various 
components of the time specialist that call the fetcher do not, at present, use this comment, however, 
the medical hypothesis matcher does. 

One may wonder how reasonable it is to have the error corrector do such a thorough job. 
The amount of computation involved in removing all the conclusions of no longer believed items 
is typically very large. Maybe it would be better to do only the easy most obvious kinds of 
corrections and let the system detect the rest as it goes. Clearly, this matches my intuition as to how 
people react to such situations. The system could fix a few important aspects and "keep an eye out 
for" various contradictions as it performs its normal tasks. When a contradiction is discovered the 
first thing to do would be to see if any of the facts involved depend upon a no longer believed 
fact. Then the error corrector could be called and the computation resumed. This is difficult to 
implement well, and more incorrect answers would flow from the fetcher, however, it may be the 
case that with reasonable size data bases the scheme the time specialist currently follows would be 
too computationally expensive, requiring a compromise. 
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A) Introduction 

Time is an important component of the problem of taking the present illness of a patient. 
Many diseases have complicated time courses. Deciding whether or not a patient's history matches 
the time course of a suspected disease is a difficult problem. Of course, a physician does not isolate 
the temporal component when asking questions or making conclusions. For research and 
demonstration purposes, a medical hypothesis matcher was implemented. It uses the time specialist 
heavily; however, its medical knowledge is very limited. Its inputs are the times of major symptoms 
and phases of a disease; the problem of determining those symptoms and phases is left for others. 1 
The purpose of this hypothesis matcher is to demonstrate the usefulness of the time specialist, not 
to propose a solution to the problem of automating medical decision making. 

B) Acute Poststreptococcal Glomerulonephritis as an Example 

To test the hypothesis matcher it was given a description of the time course of Acute 
Poststreptococcal Glomerulonephritis (AGN) and various concocted patient histories. AGN was 
chosen because it has a complex time course that is important in its diagnosis. AGN is a kidney 
disease that follows a prior streptococcal infection. The usual time course of the AGN can be 
summarized as: 

AGN usually begins with a strep infection. The strep infection usually lasts 
between 4 and 10 days, sometimes between 1 and 4 days, and occasionally between 10 
days and 1 month. It is preceded by strep exposure that is usually between 2 and 7 days 
before the onset of the infection, sometimes it is as much as a month before. The 
"latent phase" of AGN, which begins when the strep infection ends, usually lasts a 
week or two, rarely lasts less than a week and occasionally lasts between 2 and 4 weeks. 
This phase is immediately followed by the "acute phase" The "acute phase" usually 
lasts several days, sometimes between one and a half and three weeks, and rarely less 
than 3 days or more than 3 weeks. 



1 [Gorry 1974] describes how one might indeed attack these problems. 
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Medical literature describing the diseases is just as vague and fuzzy. The following art a 
few of the many sentences in a chapter on AON by Schwartz and Kauirer [Schwartz 1971] that 
contain references to time (my comments are in italics): 

Whether or not specific antibiotic therapy is given, respiratory symptoms and 
fever disappear after a few days, and ihepatieW feels entirety well Thts is a typical 
example of the fuzztness of the temporal aspect of medical knowledge. 

After a few days, during which manifestations of the disease remain intense, the 
signs and symptoms gradually abate. What does one mean by "gradually abate" and how 
should it be represented*. 

Demonstrable type-specific antibody often disappears from the bloodstream 
within a few months, but * may persist for wany yearraftwr the mmartng infection 
has occurred. The variability of the duration of signs and symptoms Is often great. 

The time course of diseases is varied ind eoinplexf ACN tfolfficult to represent because of 

the many forks in the time course and its fuzziness. The problem of understanding and 

representing knowledge wch as this is rwt limited to mtd*d*« but occurs m many other domains 

such as human sociai activities or long-tetm phtnning. 

C) A Scenario 

During diagnosis a physician must ask questions and match the responses to the time course 
Decisions must constantly be made as to whether the patient's history is matching the physician's 
expectations, and if not whether some other hypothesis or disease should be considered. The 
following is a scenario (which one should imagine took place on July 27, 1975) in which a 
consultant is asked by a doctor to confirm or deny the diagnosis of AGN (the conversation is 
limited to the time aspect of the diagnosis and is in a stilted style to correspond more closely to the 
performance of the medical hypothesis matcher). 
Consultant: What is the patient's history? 
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Doctor: The patient was born on May 27, -|MI. The patient feat notked the symptoms associated 
with the "acute phase" of AON nearly a week ago. About two weeks before the onset of the "acute 
phase* the patient got a strep infection. 

Consultant: When did the "latent phase" begin? 

Doctor: The "latent phase" began 5 or 6 days after the Infection began. 

Consultant: Is the ACN acute phase over? 

Doctor: No 

Consultant: When was the strep exposure? 

Doctor: The strep exposure was two days after the pattern'* birthday. 

Consultant: The AGN hypothesis matchs the patient's history, however strep exposure probably 
did not ocxitf whan stated. Theft ot^ The At 

of the duration of the strep infection is perfectly feed. The * of the duration of the "acute 
phase" is not too bad. 

With the exception of understanding the English of the doctor, the hypothesis nratcher can 
play the rote of the consultant in the scenario The hypothetit matcher relies heavily on die time 
specialist to match the patient's history to the time course of AON, to make inferences as to when 
the various symptoms occurred and their temporal relationship and to be sure that the temporal 
aspect of the patient's history wis consistent. 

Neither the hypothesis matcher nor the time specialist is able to understand English, so the 

doctor's responses must be entered in a very stylized language. For example, when the doctor said, 

"The patient first noticed the symptoms associated with the acute phase of ACN about nearly a 

week ago," this was entered into the computer as, 

(TIME-OF (BE8INNING-0F A6N-ACUTE-PMASE) 
(BEFORE (ALL-OF TODAY) 

(FUZZY-AHOUNT (NEARLY ONE WEEKS)))) 
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Sometimes the process of converting from English to the language of the time specialist, 

called parsing, is complicated. For example, when the doctor said, The Jtrep exposure was two 

days after the patient's birthday," the system was told, 

(TIHE-OF (ALL-OF STREP-EXPOSURE) 

(AFTER (ALL-OF (THIRTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY)) 
(BY-AHOUNT (DAYS 2) (FUZZ NIL)))) 

and 

(TIME-OF (ALL-OF (THIRTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY)) 

(AFTER (BEGINING-OF (PATIENT'S LIFE)) 

(BY-AMOUNT (YEARS 34) (FUZZ NIL)))) 

For a mechanical parser to this conversion, it would need to ask the. time specialist how old the 
patient was, and perhaps call on a simple "birthday expert" for help. 

A somewhat surprising fact is that for the hypothesis matcher to function as the consultant 
in the previous scenario, the time specialist is called upon about one hundred times. Some of these 
calls are to match particular expectations against the patient's history. Many are initiated by the 
time specialist itself, to check for inconsistencies or make common inferences based on the new 
facts. During the entire session, about seven or eight complicated method* of making temporal 
inferences were used repeatedly, several different organizing methods were applied to new items, 
and two different kinds of inconsistencies were checked for. The time specialist also recorded all 
these activities. These records are useful for handling inconsistencies, for improving the selection 
of the methods for inferencing, and for explanations. 

D) The Medical Hypothesis Matcher 

Clearly an understanding of the time course of a disease and the history of the patient are 
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important components of *he task of medical diagnosis, to demonstrate the usefulness of the time 
specialist in this tftfnant domain, the simple medical hypothesis matcher was implemented. This 
matcher should be thought of as a component of a system that is competent in taking the present 
illness of a patient. This component is given an hypostasis, to investigate and then its 
recommendation (e.g. "accept but ..", "reconsider only if nothing better turns up") is returned. Since 
the purpose of this implementation of the hypothesis matcher is to use the time specialist, medical 
knowledge that does not directly relate to time was exdttded^ fa*** are given in terms of major 
symptoms, though clearly in a complete present iltnew program this would not be the case. 

The hypothesis matcher is a process that when given an hypothesis, an effort measure, and 
certain minimum* for the quality of matches, for the number of matches and for the importance of 
the expectations it should ask about, it will either accept, accept with reservations, reject the 
hypothesis, or suggest another hypothesis. In addition, it remembers the reasons for its 
recommendation 1n detail and a summary of its activities in a data base context It also saves the 
state of the exploration so that the exploration of the hypothesis can be resumed. 

The bask steps Of the hypothesis matcner are: 

1) initialize or resume old exploration 

2) accept the patient's history 

3) go through the facts of the story seeing what expectations they meet or fail to meet 

4) ask about those expectations that are important and for which not enough information is 
available to confirm or deny 

5) note those facts that are unaccounted for 

6) summarize findings 
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If at any point during the matching a time pattern associated with a differettfiaJ diagnosis is 
matched, then the process is stopped and a new hypothesis is suggested for further exploration. For 
example, if, while exploring AGN, the duration of the latent phase istwo days or less then the 
exploration of the AQN hypothesis is stopped and the Chronic. GlorneruJonephrMs hypothesis is 
suggested for exploration, When any «s«ntial expectation is not met the process ts f stopped with 
an appropriate message and it can only be resumed for that hypothesis if the facts are revised. 
The process is also stopped when the aggregate matching score becomes too small with the 
suggestion not to reconsider unless there is bo better alternative. Otherwise the process continues 
and finally, accepts the hypothesis, with or without rewvations. 

E) Some Problems with the Design of the Hypothesis Matcher 

The purpose of the hypothesis matcher is to demonstrate the usefulness of the time specialist, 
not to do medical diagnosis. It was decided that the hypothesis matcher should be written as if it 
were a module of a larger present illness system. Problems of determining if, for example, the 
patient's brownish urine indicates hematuria, were assumed already resolved. The division 
between the time aspect of diagnosis, the medical aspect, and common sense is artificial. The main 
problem with designing the hypothesis matcher is to have it do enough to demonstrate the 
usefulness of the time specialist in medical diagnosis without attempting to solve the entire present 
illness problem. 

Another major problem with the hypothesis matcher is deckling how good a match one has, 
or "scoring". This was done in a rather ad hoc manner; it was considered a problem the present 
illness system must resolve and that there are no special scoring features in matching the time 
course. 
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F) Representation of Time Courses of Diseases 

hi the previous chapters, representation ichemes for temporal specifications were described. 
The representation of more complex objects, such as the time course of a disease, introduces new 
problems, Bic«©ri§!ly, one can visualtee the time course of , say, ACN as was done in Figure 5. As 
can be seen the time course can easily be broken into four phases, the strep exposure, the strep 
infection, the latent phase and the acute phase. The length of the phases are variable, with rough 
probabilities assigned to various intervals. This portion of the diagnosis process can be visualized 
as trying to fit the patient's symptoms' course with the general time course of the disease. A 
pictorial representation of the history of the patient in the scenario is given in Figure 6. 
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Unfortunately, one cannot simply hand such diagrams to a computer program (or a 
physician for that matter) and ask if the patient's "diagram* fits the disease's. Some of the 
problems are: 

1) Some of the patient's "diagram" is often unknown, or wily partially known. 

2) Some parts of the time course of a disease are very important, and others are only 
incidental. Looking at the diagrams would only be misleading in this respect 

3) Everything need not match perfectly, -to order for the diagnosis to be positive, but 
deciding how well it need match Is a complex process. 

These problems were partially resolved b* representing the time course as a frame system, 

similar to Minsky's concept of frames. 2 Frames provide a means » "chunk" knowledge, to put all 

the facts about, say, AGN's latent phase, into one place. Expectations, including their importance 

and likelihood, are the main ingredient of the medical hypothesis matcher's frames. Occasionally 

advice as to what to do when a mismatch occurs is provided. For example, the ACN frame, 

includes the following advice, "if the duration of the latent phase to too short (less than two days) 

then start considering Chronic Glomerulonephritis instead. 

C) An Example of a "Frame" 

The knowledge about the time course of AGN was structured into about 5 or 6 chunks or 
frames. The most important frame being the one that describes AGN using the other frames as 
sub frames. For example, this frame includes the statement that it is very important to confirm 
that the "acute phase" expectations are met. This effectively points to the sub-frame for the "acute 
phase" which must be confirmed. The "acute phase" frame contains statements about the likelihood 



2 [Minsky 1974] describes these ideas in detail. 
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of various durations for the phase. These frames are intentionally simple, and much information 

that would be needed by a complete present illness system is left out. 

The following is part of the frame used by the bypothwls nutdwr when AGN is suspected: 

(GOBBLE A6N ;AGN is th« name of tht frame Uein* otftned 

(SYNONYMS (BEGINNING-OF AGN-LATENT-PHASE) 

(ENO-OF STREP-INFECTIONf) 10 .-..«. 
(SYNONYMS (END-OF AGN-LATENT-PHASE) 

(BEGINNING-OF A^-ACU«*#IASiJ ) 

This says to consider "the beginning of tr« latent pha»" sjwnjKfous with the end of the ttrep 
infection and that the end o/jhe latent phase marj^ the t^in^M*. of lb* acsjtfrpha#ei* 

(IMPORTANCE 

(PART-OF AGN AGN- LATENT;; PHASE) 
ESSENtlAL) 

This states that it is essential that one confirms that the latent phase occurred with a reasonable 
duration. The latent phaaiisitse^a^oi^ 

(IMPORTANCE 

(PART-OF AGN AGN-ACUTE-PHASE) 
VERY-lirPORf/iT) 

It is very important that the acute phase of the ACN be established to confirm AGN. 

(LIKELIHOOD 

(* DURATION ALBUMIA 

tlNTtilWtt: (VEEKS 3 . ) ( MONTHS 6 . ) ) ) 
USUALLY) 
(IMPORTANCE * NOT-VERt-IMPORTANT) 

The above expressions mean that the duration of albumia 1s usually between 3 
W *«M ■ "d 6 r *>nthi , hjwffvff, thjs expectation ;I 1| wkrWlt ,£gm¥***-: Wh» «**• 
tbtt wire It Important It probably would deserve to be a sub-frame. 

(LIKELIHOOD 
(« TIME-OF (ALL-OF ST|E.P-EKP©5URU 

( BfcFORE ( BEGINNING-OF STREP-INFECTION ) 

(INTERVAL (DAIS l>) (DAYS 7*^,) > 
USUALLY) 
(IMPORTANCE * PRETTY-IMPORTANT) 
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The expectation, **he tfme of the exposure to the »trep Infection Is usually 
between 2 and 7 days before the onset of symptoms" 1s pretty Important. 

(LIKELIHOOD 
(» TIHE-OF {ALL-OF STREP-EXPOSURE) 

(BEFORE (BEGINNING-OF STREP- INFECTION) 

(INTERVAL (»EE*S i . ) fNONTHS 1 . ) ) ) ) 
SOMETIMES) 

(IMPORTANCE * PRETTY- IMPORTANT) 

The expectation, "the time of the exposure to the strep Infection Is sometimes 
between 1 week and 1 month before the onset of symptoms" 1s also pretty 
Important. (Note that the above statements about strep exposure could have been 
part of the strep-Infection frame or put together In i smalt frame.) 
(IMPORTANCE (PART-OF AG* STREP- INFECTION) VERY- IMPORTANT) 

It 1s very Important to establish that a strep Infection occurred at the proper 
time In d1agnos1s1ng AGN. 

(DIFFERENTIAL-DIAGNOSIS CHRONIC-fiLOHEHUL^NEPHRITIS 

(DURATION AtitNtJiTeNT-fERIOD 

(INTERVAL (DAYS 0) (DAYS 2)))) 

This says, "If the duration of the latent phase Is less than Z r days then consider 
Chronic Glomerulonephritis. 



H) Evaluation and Further Work 

An interesting question is whether the time specialist was found adequate for the task. Some 
minor deficiencies and oversights were corrected. The data base is ofteri tignulcantly modified 
when an inconsistency is discovered, confirmed and corrected. So that the hypothesis matcher could 
be aware of such changes, a communication mechanism was implemehted that le§ves the higher 
level system a note about such changes. Minor modifications in the time specialist to improve the 
measure of the quality of a match were necessary. Certaip thefficjeriejis were necessary because the 
time specialist, as implemented, lacks the ability to use negations and disjunctives of time 
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specifications, though it can answer questions consisting of these logical operators. Another 
deficiency of the time specialist is its lack of understanding of recurring events, ^s descried 
earlier, this understanding could be incorporated into the present structure of the time specialist 
without significant revisions. As recurring events play a very smalt role in AGN this caused no 
problems for the test case. Because the time specialist was developed with medical diagnosis 
problems in mind, it is very good for this application, but this does not help support the claim that 
it is useful in many different domains. 

The hypothesis matcher application addresses only some of the interesting roles that time 
plays in medicine. For example, in many diseases the recognition of recurrent symptoms is essential 
for diagnosis. The time specialist cannot recognize the intermittent occurrence of an event and 
would need to be extended for diagnosing such diseases. The determination of the time of the 
beginning or end of a phase based on the times of the events that compose it is a problem not 
dealt with by the hypothesis matcher or time specialist. For example, the beginning of the acute 
phase of AGN is usually marked by the onset of anorexia, hematuria, weekness, oliguria, 
proteinuria, hypertension, periorbital edema and headaches. The problem that the time specialist 
cannot handle is what if only some of these symptoms are known to be present, and those that are 
begin at different times. In many other domains this ability to group events into phases and make 
inferences about the group based on what is known about some of the events is also needed. 
Assumptions about the events based on the group also cannot be made by the time specialist, but 
are clearly useful. A deficiency of the hypothesis matcher it that it cannot recognize systematic 
change. For instance it is sometimes important to observe that a particular symptom is gradually 
abating. Perhaps this should be handled by an hypothetical "rates" specialist that is helped by the 
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time specialist. Despite these deficiencies the need to handle time effectively in medical diagnosis is 
evident, and the advantages of using a time specialist were demonstrated, though further testing is 
desirable. 
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A) The Problem* ef U ndemand ing Time Travel Stories 

In order to test the various functions of the time specialist and to assess whether they are 
sufficient to deal with a variety of temporal references, the time specialist was applied to the 
problem of understanding time-travel stories. The time specialist was tested on its ability to 
understand a time-travel story in which time plays a very important role, Clearly a system that can 
understand the temporal aspect of time-travel stories can also understand more conventional stories. 

Time-travel stories have one special kind of event that cannot be understood well by the 
time specialist as described. It is the trips through time, of course, that require special mechanism. 
Consider the problem of representing the statement, "On July 7, 1977, John travelled to 1066." The 
simplest way to handle this is to consider "John travelled to 1066" as the "name" of an event with 
no special characteristics. However, if the next statement was, "He then saw a battle," then the time 
specialist would assume incorrectly that the battle was in 1977. 

Another way we can try to handle this problem is to consider the trip as beginning in 1977 
and ending in 1066. We would need to be sure that the inconsistency check for occurrences 
beginning before they end is disabled for these events. This works fine, except what if the time 
specialist were asked what is John's age when he saw the battle? The time specialist might reason 
the following nonsense, "the date is 1066 and he was born in 1945 so he must be negative 879 years 
old." The problem is that from the time traveller's physical point of view,' very little time passed 
from the beginning to the end of the trip. 

This last problem was resolved by extending the time specialist to take into account the point 
of view of a fact. The three kinds of viewpoints that the time specialist handles are: 



1 One should not confuse the traveller's physical viewpoint with what he or she thinks. The 
viewpoints are primarily important for handling questions about age. 
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(I) the "universe" in which time flows its normal mundane course 

(2^ the set of time travellers taking a trip together 

(3) the complement of the set of time travellers of etch trip 2 

Both facts and questions have a viewpoint, the default being the "universe." :-_ ; , 

B) Motivation for Exploring this AppJication of fe '-Time Specialist 

Time travel stories were chosen as a test of the applicability of the time speciaHst to diverse 
problems because they contain all the element! of under*! trip plus the interesting 

addition of trips through time. People can understam stories without particular 

difficulty, so it was considered a deficiency that the iim tpeciaHst cc**W mjtV Ado,' the chronology 
of events often plays a more important and comptex rofc in time-travel uoriej compared to more 
normal stories. One such story, "All You Zombies," by Robert Hemietn, [heinlein 1959] was chosen 
as a test of time specialist because the point of tb* story depends strongly on some complex 
temporal inferences. 

A reason for chosing fictional stories is that the facts the system must deal with are not at the 
discretion of the researcher, but are given in the story. If there were any deficiencies in the time 
specialist's representation or inference mechanism, then they are more likely to be detected than if 
the facts were created by the researcher. Indeed certain deficiencies were discovered in representing 
"All You Zombies" that are discussed later. 

C) The Story Used to Test the Time Specialist 

The following is a very condensed version of the story, "All You Zombies." It is a 
paraphrasing of what the time specialist is told. My apologies to Robert Heinlein. 



2 If the story contains only one time traveller or if it there are many and they only travel together, 
then this point of view is equivalent to the "universe" viewpoint. 
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On November 7, 1970 the Unwed Mother comes into "Pop's Place." He is 25 
years oH. He teHs the story: 

I was left at an orphanage in 1945 at a month old. I 
was girt and at IS I was placed as a "mother's helper' and 
then I met a "city slicker." Then one night "my pants did come 
off." I got pregnant and gave birth to a baby girl I 
underwent a Caesarian and was changed to a male during the 
operation. Four weeks later the baby was snatched. 

To help find the man who stole the Unwed Mother's baby, the bartender offers 
to take him back in tiine. They trivet to April 3, 1963. The bartender goes off to 
March 10, 1964. The Unwed-mother meets a "nice |H" whom he gets pregnant. The 
bartender steals a baby and takes it to September 20, 1945 and abandons it at an 
orphanage. He then goes to April 24, 1963 and re-joins the ynjwed Mother. He 
recruites him into the time service and leaves him off in August 12, 1965. The 
bartender goes back to January 12, 1993 and write* a report jt f ojjcu. w. to Mm that its 
been 30 years since he was recruited. (He gets undressed and looks at Ms Caesarian 
scar.) 



The story is presented visually in Figure 7. 
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The original story was read to a college class of about 25 students. Most people realized that 
the "nice girl" the mate Unwed Mother met was himself years earlier. Fewer concluded that the 
bartender was the Unwed Mother after being in the time service and that the baby that the 
bartender stole was the Unwed Mother. Of course thrsjsry is longer, (about 14 pages) so the 
students had to contend with many details and had difficulty remembering all the facts. 

D) The Time Specialist's Understanding of the Story 

The following is a paraphrasing of a question-answering session after the story was entered 
into time specialist. The answers to the "why" questions are greatly pared down. 

User: How old is the bartender at the end of the story? (This is from the bartender's point of 
view.) 

System: I don't know enough. 

User: Assume that the bartender's recruitment is synonymous with the Unwed Mother's recruitment 
and that the birth of the bartender is synonymous with the birth of the unwed mother. 

System: 56 years give or take 23 years. 

User: Why? 

System: It has been 30 years since the bartender was recruited, which occurred at the same time as 
the end of the fifth time trip which occurred at the same time as the beginning of the fifth time 
trip ... which occurred at the same time as the beginning of the first time trip which was between 25 
and 26 years after birth. 

User: How many years have passed since he was born? (This is the same question as before except 
it is asked from the "universe's" viewpoint.) 

System: 48 years give or take 6 months 

User: Why? 

System: Because birth was May 7, 1945 give or take 6 months and it is now January 12, 1993 
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User: Was the time of the Unwecl Mother being Jeft at the orphanage the same as the time of the 
bartender's abandonment of the baby? 

System: Yes, the Unwed Mother was left at the orphanage S.4 months before the bartender 
abandoned the baby give or take 6.3 mcaitht ? : !: 

User: Why? r 

System: The bartender abandoned the baby on September 20, IQjtt and the Unwed Mother was left 
at the orphanage about June 7, 1945 give or take a 6.3 months. 

User: What is the relation between the meeting of the (female) Unwed Mother and the "city 
slicker" and the meeting of the (male) Unwed Mother and the "»K*§W"? r . , . *•';*•• f 

System: The Unwed Mother met the "city $Ucker"i5 s give r or ttk* U j*ars after meeting the "nice 
girl." 

The last answer is evidence for the need for the inclusion of fuzz in the temporal 
representation of events. Once the hypothesis that all the characters of the story are the same 
person is entertained by a higher level understanding system, 3 it may want to confirm that it is 
possible that the "nice girl" is the Unwed Mother at an earlier age, and that the "city slicker" is also 
the Unwed Mother. The time that the Unwed Mother met the "city slicker," however, is vaguely 
given in the story as sometime after becoming a mother's helper which was when she was 18. Also 
until it is concluded that the baby that the bartender abandoned was the Unwed Metier, the date 
of birth of the Unwed Mother is only known to fall within a particular one year interval. Were 
one to consider only the most probable time of occurrence of these events, then she met the "city 
slicker" later than he met the "nice girl." It is only when the fuzz is considered that one can 
conclude that the events could have occurred simultaneously. 

Another interesting answer the time specialist gave is to the question about how long ago the 



5 This role was performed by the author. The probJemof automating that procen is beyond the 
scope of this research. 
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bartender was bom. T*e~atww«> is tr«»rr»« «rrf^thin the framework presented it cannot be 
easily corrected. The problem is that the time specialist deduces that the bartender was born in 
1945, since he was 25 in 1970. However, he was born in KM and as a one month old infant was 
taken to 1945/* The problem is that age is poorly represented for this application of the time 
specialist. Normally, the time specialist is justified tn representing age as time since birth. Because 
of the limited value of a special representation of age to handle time-travel stories no changes to 
the time specialist were undertaken. 

One problem, not peculiar to ttmetravel stories, that became apparent while representing the 
story is that one often uses real world knowledge to infer some of the intervals of time. 
Commonly, a time of an event is known, a series of events foHow it without any information about 
their duration. To guess the interval between the two end events, one of ten nils in normal 
durations for the activities that intervene. Fortunately, in situations where so little information is 
available, only rough approximations to the interval are usually necessary. These rough, very 
fuzzy intervals were provided by the author in entering the story above. 

E) Further Work 

The time specialist was found adequate for understanding the story. The modifications to 
the time specialist that are desirable for this application are 

1) The addition of a special representation for age (discussed above) 

2) An extension of the units of time acceptable to the time specialist to include hours and 



4 Notice that telling the story in this manner; giving the date of the birth first, followed by the 
time trip, would cause (his problem to vanish. It would also vanish If the question referred to the 
birth of the baby. 
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minutest 

3) A mechanism to permit the time specialist to use general facts. For example, using the fact 
that the time between the onset of pregnancy and birth is usually nine months to infer that 
the onset of pregnancy was about nine months before a particular birth The ability to 
recognize a particular event as an instance of a class would be needed for $1* and WWW be 
provided by some other mechanism that the time specialist would call upon. 

If one were interested in improving the time-travel story understahder, rather than the time 
specialist that it uses, then many problems present themselves. One problem of more general 
applicability is the problem of noticing temporal coincidences. The most common kind of 
coincidence is events that occur roughly simultaneously. In "All You Zombies," an intelligent system 
would have noticed the coincidence of, for example, time of the Unwed Mother meeting the "city 
slicker" and the time of the Unwed Mother meeting the "nice girt." This function could be 
performed by a method that, when desired by the higher-level understanding system, looks to see if 
any other event occurred at roughly the same time as the event of the incoming statement. More 
complex coincidences such as equivalent intervals between many events could perhaps be 
discovered in a similar manner. The problem here is to control such searching for coincidences so 
that too much time is not wasted. Of course, in a more complete time-travel understander, many of 
these coincidences would be suggested by other clues, and the temporal aspect would interact with 
the rest. 



5 When they were needed for the understanding of the story, the appropriate fraction of a day was 
used. 
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Section I; Recapitulation 

The design and implementation of a time specialist useful in many different problem 
domains has been described. The thesis that a specialist whose knowledge is limited to the 
temporal element of problems can help larger more general problem solvers was demonstrated for 
two examples, medical diagnosis and time-travel story understanding. The major tasks of the time 
specialist are the reception -of new facts, the answering of questions by making inferences, and the 
keeping of a consistent data base. These tasks are the same tasks required of an intelligent 
memory. An analogy between the time specialist's functions and T3 languages which contain 
primitives for building intelligent memwies can be drawn: 

A representation of temporal statement* and questions was developed. The variety of ways 
of expressing temporal specifications and questions is reflected in the four major representation 
types and the variety allowed within each type The fuziiness or inexactness of the time of many 
events was handled differently depending on the representation type. The ways that the time 
specialist handles the interactions between the various representations was described. 

Different ways of organizing temporal statements were presented. They include the use of 
dates, before-after chains, periods, and special reference events. Each of these methods of 
organization has its own special data structures and routines to maintain those structures. Many of 
the methods to answer questions are based on particular organizations of facts. The importance of 
organizing principles for facts was indicated. 

The time specialist programs, which were discussed above, were designed to test the 
hypothesis that it is possible to encode knowledge about time "in general" in procedures which can 
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be invoked in the service of MgheHevel problem-solving systems. Certainly, the initial 
investigations of the use of the time specialist in several different problem settings support this 
hypothesis. On the other hand, it is fair to say that a final assessment of the usefulness of such an 
approach must await more extensive testing. This testing, in turn, will depend upon the 
construction of rather elaborate problem-solving programs, because it is only within the context of 
such programs that the time specialist can be properly exercised. The inclusion of a revised version 
of the time specialist in some rather large programs designed to solve medical decisionmaking 
problems is intended. 1 These programs will require extensive knowledge about time and, therefore, 
it should be possible to gain much more information about the long-term usefulness of this 
approach. 



I This is being planned by the Clinical Decision Making Group at MIT under which this research 
was carried out. 
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Section II: Futwrc Research 

Although a Anal evaluation of, the time specialist mu*t AwaMfurtber testing, k is possible at 
this point to identify a number of problem areas within the time special toetf. Many 
modifications to the time specialist that woukt significantly improve *• performance went discussed 
earlier. These involve extensions of the time jpeqiaiist; rw n«d to alter the basic structyre wis 
discovered. Some of these extensions to the time speeiahtt are. 

1) Theexteosion of the reprwntaUon to include recwrring eventt. At described earlier the 
main problem here isliow to incorporate the use of arbitrary predicates within dates into the 
methods and "thoughts"^* the ; ,tijr»e f ;speciai^ n v ; • 

2) The ability to use f acts about classes of evenu to Utfer the^ime of particular instances of 
the class. This requires a module separate from the time specialist that is an expert in classes 
and instances. ,..,. . :V; . ; ., s: .. , fVf ... r ; , si . ^~ v , ;i -V,.^ ,■■,...*■ 

3) The integration of Tperiods" into the tin* specialist ai jwotherorgaaiiinf principle This 
is similar to the previous item except that time specialist should not require another module's 
help, The ,^me specialist shoukj be an expert in classes and insanoer when the daises are 
temporal. 

4) The break-down of the date-line and before-after chains into smaller units whose events 
are semanticaJIy linked. The semantic grouping of event* would be. provided by a different 
specialist. 

5) The use of more complete analysis of questions to determine the appropriate methods to 
be used in annexing thenvj The |m)b torn M* u tp dcs w w uw what additional tnfonmatton 
would be useful and how the various methods would benefit from the analysis. 

6) The dynamic reordering of the methods in accordance with an estimate of their relative 
cost effectiveness. Statistics as to the performance of the various methods is kept so tdadt 
estimate of the cost effectiveness of the methods is easily obtainable. A better measure would 
take into account the reasons for fa^ure of ^ j»eu^.aiid.*bfitya«()f question involved. 
The measure would also be improved by use of the analysis of the question discussed in the 
previous item. 

7) Improvement of the mechanism by which roethoeUmttractjo that each method can learn 
more about the causes of other methods failures. It was proposed earlier that this mechanism 
be a data base context, so that the methods remain modular and independent One problem 
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here is how the methods flfrafce u« of the information without becoming more complex 
programs. 

8) A more refined representation of fuxz and belter rate for combining fuzzy expressions. 
The but Ave improvements w« improve the performance of the time specialist on problems it 
already can solve and the ochm wtH increase the scope of "me problems that the time specialist can 
handle. The later is essential for some applications of the time specialist that were considered, 
namely, the reminder system and the date-finding system. 

One research question is how to handle context-dependent furry expressions. How should "a 
while ago." for instance, be represented? How do* real world knowledge constrain the meanings 
of such expressions? A related problem is how to handle e xp rc niom socti as "the accident we saw 
a few minutes ago," where the time expression ii used to identify an event whose time is already 
known to the speaker and hearer A very interesting question U how the parser and the time 
specialist should interact and what sort of interface they should haW The parsing of temporal 
specifications and questions in a natural language into the language of the time specialist is a 
difficult problem that needs to be resolved if the time spedaHst is to be truety useful. One sub 
problem is to determine the linguistic clues that influence the vagueness or fuatz. For example, how 
does the expression 1 think" preceding the statement InfNwnce the determination of the fuw. The 
ways in which the use of tense influence the representation of sentences is an interesting research 
problem in itself . 

Another, more speculative, research problem is to determine how subjective time 'differs from 
the time of the time specialist. When one remembers events that one perceived (as opposed to 
being told about them) are they represented in a way similar to bef ore-af ter chains? If so, can the 
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time specialist use the length of such a chain in assessing the duration of the subjective sequence 
of events in question? Surely, the matter is not simple, but perhaps a good start on the problem 
may be made in this way. 

Finally, the construction of specialists of other common elements of problems, such as 
distance and rates, presents many interesting possibilities. The structure and knowledge of these 
specialists will probably have many interesting similarities and differences. These specialists may 
interact in interesting ways. The most important possibility, however, is that the task of building 
intelligent machines will be eased significantly by the availability of a small community of 
specialists, experts in important aspects of problem solving. 
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A) Why Fuzzy Arithmetic 

In everyday conversation one often uses "fuwy numbers" when specifying the time of an 
event. Examples are, "That happened a fm weeks ago" or "Af any days later he died." In the 
medical application of time specialist, 1 for example, both the medical knowledge of the time course 
of diseases and the patient's history are often described using fuzzy numbers like, "a couple" and 
"several." The "fuzz-expression" portion of a "by-amount" type temporal specification can be used 
to handle these words. For example, the word "several" can be translated into "1 phis or minus 2." 
Or the "interval" representation type can be used, and "several" would be represented as "between 2 
and 6." Indeed some people seem to deal with fuzzy numbers by translating to one of these other 
types.2 

I believe that sometimes people do operate directly on these "fuzzy numbers." If John is 
given a few apples and then a few more, the answer, "John now has several apples," is reasonable. 
The problem solver who answers "several" is not aware of, nor gives any evidence that, he or she is 
solving this problem by converting to regular numbers, possibly maintaining an uncertainty or fuzz 
factor, and then converting back to fuzzy numbers. Even if this kind of processing is happening at 
an unconscious level, it still seems reasonable to model the gross behavior of adding "a few" to "a 
few" and getting "several." 

B) The Fuzzy Arithmetic Module 

A prototype fuzzy arithmetic module was developed, and is used by the time specialist when 



1 See Chapter IV for more details 

2 More details can be found in Appendix B. 
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reasoning about time-expressions of the "fuzzy-amount" representation type. This module can add 
and subtract iFuziy words," it can compare "fuzzy time intervals," and it can translate between 
"fuzzy time intervals" and normal ones. This is accomplished by a combination of arithmetic 
tables and algorithms. 

for example, suppose one were told, "A few days ago I had a sore throat, and nearly a half a 
week before that I had a coM." Then to determine how long ago the cold was, one needs to add "a 
few days" to "nearly a half a week." The fuzzy arithmetic module would respond, "several days" to 
this problem. The computation of this answer is complicated by the qualifier "nearly" and by the 
heed to choose appropriate units to "think" in. (In this case, the choice is between "days" and 
"weeks.") 

This problem of adding "a few days" to "nearly a half a week" is solved by the fuzzy 
arithmetic module as Follows: 

1) First the appropriate unit of tune is determined. If the fuzzy number of the expression 
with the smaller units, after being converted to the units one greater, is less than one then the 
smaller units are chosen, otherwise the larger units. The expression with the smaller units, "a few 
days," is converted to weeks, obtaining "a half a week" by a process described later. Since "a half" is 
less than "one." the smaller units, days, is chosen. 

2) Then the expressions are converted to this chosen unit, 10 that "nearly a half week" is 
converted to its equivalent in days, "a. few days." 

3) Next the qualifiers involved are considered; in this case none remain. If there were some 
involved, they would be combined in a manner described later. 

4) Next a table of sums of fuzzy words is consulted and the entry "a few phis a few about 
equals several" is used. 
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5) The last result, "about several days" would then he modified by any qualifiers, however 
there were none remaining in this example. 3 

The conversion to desired units is aided by a table of each of the fuzzy words and its 
equivalent one unit greater. For example, "several days is equivalent to a bit more than one week" 
is in this table, but "many days is equivalent to about a half a month" is not. The last entry is 
computed, by converting "many days" to "about a couple weeks" which is turn converted to "about 
a half month." Here, as in the addition routines, qualifiers are not in the tables and they need to 
be combined after the table look up. 

The combining of qualifiers such as, "nearly," "about," and "somewhat more than" is also 
aided by tables. If the quantities involved are close, such as "several days" and "one week," then 
the qualifiers are combined using a table. If, however, the qualifiers are, for example, "somewhat 
more than" and a few "a bit more thans" then the resulting qualifier might be "somewhat less than" 
and the fuzzy number is shifted up one. For example "somewhat more than a few" plus 
"somewhat more than a few" equals "somewhat less than many days." If one of the amounts is 
"much" or "very much" greater than the other then only that amount's qualifier is used. For 
example, "somewhat more than many days" phis "nearly one day" equals "somewhat more than 
many days." 

This last example, points out an unusual property of fuzzy arithmetic; it is not associative. 
As an extreme example, suppose that ten "one day's are added to "many days." "One" plus "many" 
is "many" so if the order of addition is to add each "one day" to the "many days" the result is 



S If different units were desired, for example, suppose the question was, "How many weeks ago was 
the cold?" then "several days" would be converted to "a bit more than a week." 
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"many days." This is not the case if the "one days" are added together first and then added to 
"many days" since "several" (or whatever the sum of ten ones is) phis "many" is not "many." Strange 
results due to this property are avoided by the time specialist. The time specialist saves up all the 
fuzzy expressions and then sends them all off to the fuzzy arithmetic module at once. The fuzzy 
arithmetic module sorts the expressions, smallest first, and then adds the smallest remaining 
expressions to the partial sum, thus allowing the frequent small factor to have some effect 

The comparison of fuzzy expressions is done by consulting a small table of the relationships 
between each fuzzy number and the fuzzy number greater than it There are five types of 
relationships in this table, "very much greater than," "much greater than," "greater than," "little 
greater than" and "not comparable." To determine the relation between two fuzzy numbers, first 
the module checks to see if the numbers are identical. If not then one of the numbers must be 
greater than the other and therefore in the table. The relation "not comparable" is needed because 
of the fuzzy number called "plural." It corresponds to the quantity in a sentence like, "I had a cold 
weeks ago." It is not comparable with "a few," "several" or "many." These different degrees of 
inequality are used by the time specialist to determine how well two fuzzy-amount expressions 
match. 

The translation of fuzzy expressions to by-amount type expressions which consist of a mean 
and a fuzz factor, is accomplished by using two very small tables. One table corresponds to what 
the, fuzzy words mean in by-amount terms. For example, an entry states that "many" translates to 
eight plus or minus four. The other table consists of the "meanings" of the qualifiers in terms of 
"by-amount" expressions. Basically the qualifiers are considered as percentages that modify the 
mean found in the other table. For example, "nearly a-few* translates to "3.15 phis or minus L" 
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Thii is because Vfew" meins "3.5 plus or minus I" and "nearly" modifies the "53" bjr multiplying 
by .9. The qualifier "about" behaves differently, it increases the f u^f by a factor of twenty five 
percent. 

The translation in the other direction— from by-amount expression to fuzzy expressions uses 
the same tables but is a little more complicated. First the translation table for fuzzy numbers is 
used to find the mean that differs the least (percentage-wise) from the amount in the by-amount 
expression. If the amount in the by-amount expression ti too small or too large, then the 
expression is converted to better units if possible and the transition is tried again, Next the fuzzy 
number corresponding to the mean closest to the amount i$ found. The next problem Ji choosing 
an appropriate qualifier. The entry in the qualifier transition tab|[j^t,h#* a percentage, that is 
closest to the ratio of the amount in the by-amount expression and the mean, U tooked f or. If the 
ratio is very close to one then the problem is whether the qua^fiej "about" should or ihouid not be 
chosen. This is decided depending on whether the fuzz of the by-amount expression is at least 
twenty five percent greater than the norm for the fuzzy number chosen. 

C) An Evaluation of the Fuizy Arithmetic Module 

One may wonder how realistic this fuzzy arithmetic & Does it correspond, in any way, to 
the way humans deal with firzzy^xprfesStons? One ^criticism of tnis module is that it relies too 
heavily on tables. There are only seven fuzzy numbers and six qualifiers; Doesn't the size of the 
table grow very fast when new fuzzy numbers or qualifiers are added? The answer is yes they do, 
but very few additions are reasonable. Maybe two or three new fuzzy numbers should be added, 
such as ^an awful lot," V Any ttft* and "some* The number of conceivable new qualifiers is even 
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smaller— why add "almost* when "nearly" means about the same thing. Why add "I think that" 
when "about" means about the same? The tables are small and in a fuller system would not be 
much larger. 

Another criticism of the fuzzy arithmetic module is that is doesn't use tables enough. It does 
too much computing to be a model of humans. It should have table entries for "almost a few" and 
"a bit more than one" The tables, however, would grow quite large if one were to avoid 
computation. The size of the tables for fuzzy expressions, as opposed to the present scheme of 
tables for fuzzy numbers and qualifiers separately, would be proportional to the number of fuzzy 
expression squared. The number of fuzzy expressions is equal to the number of fuzzy numbers 
times the number of qualifiers. To equal the abilities of the present system more than one thousand 
entries for each table would be necessary. Also, these huge tables do not match my intuition as to 
how I solve these problems. I think I add the fuzzy numbers independently and then combine the 
qualifiers. 

One may criticize the fuzzy arithmetic module as not treating fuzzy numbers as more 
flexible, context-dependent expressions. For example, consider the expressions, "a few peas" and a 
"few watermelons." Most people would agree that there are more peas than watermelons. If 
someone said, "John just ate a few watermelons" and "George just bought a few watermelons" then 
one could safely assume that John ate fewer watermelons than George bought. A related problem 
is that fuzzy numbers are often used to identify things and when so used have even more leeway. 
For example, one can reasonably say, "remember that accident we saw a few minutes ago," even if 
it occurred a half hour ago. These are all instances of other knowledge playing an important role 
in the meanings of fuzzy expressions. Because of the strong dependence on other knowledge, the 
fuzzy arithmetic module cannot handle these kinds of expressions. 
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Another criticism of the fuzzy arithmetic modul? w that it *hwtki not be so symbolic. As 
pointed out in papers by Zadeh, Eadeh 1973] one can do fuzzy arithmetic using numbers and 
constructs similar to probability distributions. Precise mathematical rules are available for 
operating on these entities and many fewer tables are necessary. My view of this approach is that 
it is "overkill." One does not need a precise mathematical theory of fuzzy arithmetic. Fuzzy 
arithmetic is only performed in situations where precision is unnecessary. If a simple, intuitive 
symbolic approach to fuzzy arithmetic works, why crunch arrays of numbers? 

A final criticism of the fuzzy arithmetic module is that the rules and tables are too arbitrary. 
Why, for example, does "a few" translate into "55 plus or minus I," why not "4 phis or minus UP? 
The tables and rules, however, are not arbitrary, they correspond to my intuition. If the fuzzy 
arithmetic module performs in way similar to a human with a normal understanding of fuzzy 
expressions then it is a success. People do differ as to particulars of the table, 4 however, they do 
manage to communicate using fuzzy expressions. That is because the differences in judgements 
about the table entries are small compared to the leeway that is implicit in the use of fuzzy 
numbers. Fuzzy expressions are used because precision is not needed; being in the right ball park 
is all that is required. 



4 Appendix B contains more on this. 
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A) People Doing Similar Problems 

Many of the questions that the time specialist can answer do not have "correct" answers. The 
usual procedure for determining "correctness" of answers while dj^if this research was whether 
they "looked right." For example, if something happened a few days, ajo, and something else 
happened a few days before that, then did the latter event occur "several^ ajjo," "quite a few 
days ago," "about a week ago," "a little less than a week ago," "sia davs ago."or what? Trustu^my 
intuition is sufficient to determine if an answer is amiss, however ,a more satisfactory approach J* Jo 
ask many people. 

With this in mind a computerized questionaire was written. 1 One type of problem in the 
questional was to read a story and answer questions. Thjf ot|«r tyje i wis a sample ftfwy 
arithmetic problem. Unfortunately, only II subjects took the test, all of them friends of the author, 
about half of which were connected to Computer Science and AL NonetJieJess, some interesting 
informal observations were made. 

B) People UnderstandKig Stories 

Two stories were presented and after each one several question* were asked. The stories 
were always available to the subject. All the questions rehired some inference. The questions were 
presented one at a time and their order was randomized by the computer. 

One story was intentionally full of fuzzy number* The two modes of organization in the 

story were before^after chains and the use of 'now' as a special reference event. The story was: 

John met Mary several months ago. They dated a few >' weeks later. After a 
couple of months Mary moved to California. And John followed her out to California 

functtonl "^ h8Ve bWW '« lm P u «ert5w». *« computer only performed bookkeeping and timing 
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First, the most obvious finding is that this is a hard story to understand. The question, "How long 

ago did Mary move out to California?* for example, typfeaBy took more than half a minute and 

people would sometimes comment on the difficulty of these questions. It probably is not the fuzzy 

words that cause the difficulty, for as we shall see people have difficulty with the other story which 

contains only one ftfzzy word. One interesting question that the answers to these questions shed 

Hght on is whether people operate upon fuzzy numbers or if they convert to numbers or intervals 

first. A llttte over a half of the answers were fuzzy expressions, very few were intervals or 

maximums, and the rest were normal numbers. An interesting fact is that those questions that 

involved operations on the fuzzy number Vcoupte" hid proportionally more normal numbers as 

answers, than the average. This happened consistently throughout the questionaire, indicating that 

perhaps some people do not consider "a-couple" as fuzzy, but rather operate upon it as if it were 

the number "2." Abo the answers appeared to be rather consistent with each other, the largest 

variance apparently due to a difference of opinion as to what "several" means. As to be expected. 

those questions that required more facts to be combined, and those that required shifts from 

before-after chains to "before now" types of facts were more difficult to answer. 

The other story consisting of many intervals is: 

When I was 8 or 9, 1 went to the dunes for the fest ttnut Then for the next 5 or 
6 summers I returned. The next few summers I stayed in the city. I think that the last 
time that I went to the dunes was when! was 20 yea» old. T» 22 now. 

This story appeared to be more difficult f or people, It is not weH organized, since there are two 

special reference events, "birth" and "now," and only a short bef ore-afler cham. Abo the type of 

the amounts changes from interval, to fuzzy numbers, to rwraal numbers (perhaps with implicit 

fuzz). The questions whose answers varied greatly, were those that required facts of different 
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types. 2 The question that gave the most difficuky waj, "Auumjlng the Upry was written today, 
which summers did I spend in the city?" This problem requires many different types of facts, 
including dates. 

C) Fuzzy Arithmetic Problems 

The three kinds of fuzzy arithmetic problems that were presented to the subjects are *word 
problems," addition and subtraction problems, and comparison problems. An example of a "word 
problem" is "tf I gave you a couple of apples and then gave you a few more, how many apples 
would you have?" The arithmetic problems were of the sort, "(almost a year) ♦ (many months) - ?" 
The comparison problems asked the subject to compare say, "(a half a month) ♦ (a couple weeks)" 
with "(nearly one month)." Most of the observations are the same as those given above. The 
answers are generally close to one another, the largest variation due to the f uiiy number, "several" 
One can deduce that some people consider "several" as "near 6" while others think of it as *S or 4" 
For example, one subject replied, "8 days" to the problem, "(nearly * couple days)" ♦ (about several 
days)." At other times the subject treated "a couple" as very close to ^two^* so we can reasonably 
conclude that "several" is roughly 6 for this subject. 3 On the other hand, a different subject 
answered that a couple plus a few equals 5. Since no subjects considered "a couple" as less than two, 
we must conclude that "several" to this subject is roughly 3. 



2 This observation holds when the number of facts needed to infer the answer is about the same 
for the questions being compared. 

3 When possible these conjectures as to what a fuzzy number means to a particular subject were 
checked for consistency with other answers of that subject Notice that the numerical 
approximations of fuzzy numbers cannot be inferred when the subject answers with fuzzy 
numbers. In this case only consistency can be checked. 
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D) Comparison with the Time Specialist's Answers 

The time specialist T*as presented with many of the problems in the questional. Its answers 
were not distinguishable from the other's answers. Some people answered with fuzzy numbers; so 
did the time specialist Some people consider "several" to be between "a few" and "many," roughly 
4 or 5; so does the time specialist. People had difficulty with problems where the facts were 
organized by different principles and were of different types; the time specialist took longer on 
those problems, too. The only reasonable criterion for correctness of answers is that it not disagree 
much with what people answer and it was fulfilled by the time specialist 

E) Further Work 

Ideally one would like the observations discussed above to be based on a larger, more 
representative sample. Other questionaires could be designed to explore in more detail these 
findings. Questionaires could be written that determine the extent to which people are self- 
consistent in dealing with fuzzy numbers. The numerical approximations to fuzzy numbers could 
be determihsd by questionaires designed for this purpose. Clues as to how people organize facts 
temporally, could be found by presenting stories to people and then at various times later ask for a 
restatement of the story. 
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A) The Problem 

One of the problems of building specialists independent of the programs that will use them 
is keeping the representation scheme, or language, of the specialists compatible with the overall 
system that uses the specialists. The usefulness of the time specialist would be lessened if it was 
based on a different representation scheme than the system that was using it Of course* the time 
specialist must make some assumptions about the way in which facts are represented. It does 
assume that items in the data base are represented as lists and they can be retrieved by partially 
specifying the list. 1 The time specialist does not* make assumptions about the order of elements in 
any list, or sub-list. It does, unfortunately, make assumptions about the structure of the items. As 
shall be explained soon, this need not have been the case. 

Take as an example of this problem, the top level of a temporal specification, which is 
defined as, 

temporal-sped jtation—>> (TIME-OF <event><ttm*~expressm>) 
However, the representation, 

temporals pert fcatton -»> (<event> OCCUR5-AT <ttne-expresston>) 
may be more consistent with the representation principles of the system that is using the time 
specialist. The problem is how to implement the time specialist so that such changes in the 
representation can easily be accommodated. 



1 The items need not be only lists, for example, packagers in PLASMA (see [Hewitt 1973] and 
[Smith 1975] for more details) are also compatible. 

2 There are a few minor exceptions, however, these are due to historical accidents and laziness. 
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B) An Implemented Partial Solution 

An interface mechanism enables the time specialist to be independent of the particulars of 
the representation's syntax. This mechanism allows one to declare the representation's syntax, and 
it provides macros that allows one to access the parts of a temporal specification by name. For 
instance, it allows access to the event of a temporal specifications using the macro called "Event" 
The time specialist was implemented using such macros, so that if, for example, the change in 
representation mentioned above is desired, one need merely make different declarations to the 
interface. 

In addition to providing macros for selecting the desired portion of an item, the interface 
routines write macros that allow one to construct new items. For example, the declaration which 
could be paraphrased as, "to construct a temporal specification, insert the atom 'time-of in the front 
followed by the 'event' and the 'time-expression'" will write three macros, "Event," Time- 
expression, and "Construct-temporal-specification." "Construct-temporal-specification" expects two 
inputs and produces a list whose first element is the atom "Time-of" and the next two are the 
arguments to it. A more complete version, would also provide the two macros, "Replace-event" and 
"Replace-time-expression." When "Replace-event" (or "Replace-time-expression") is passed a 
temporal-specification and an "event" (or "time-expression") it returns a new temporal-specification 
with the new "event" (or "time-expression"). 

C) Spin-off Benefits of the Interface Mechanism 

Two side effects of the use this interface mechanism are more readable code and optional 
type checking. The better looking code is due to the use of names to select parts, rather than using 
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LISP functions, such as "CADDR." The type checking is possible because the macros can be 
written by the interface to check if they are passed what they expect. The macros check to see if 
all constant atoms, like "Time-of," in the above example, are in the correct location, and that the 
length of the list is what is expected. The interface module can produce macros that do no 
checking, which is advisable after a module is debugged, since it will run faster without checking. 

D) Extensions to the Interface Mechanism 

One desirable modification of the time specialist would be improvement of the interface 
mechanism. Two problems with the present version should be resolved. One is that while the 
implementation is insensitive to the order of the elements, it is dependent upon the structure of the 
representation. For example, many routines expect, "temporal-specifications" as inputs, others 
expect "time-expressions" and others "amounts." Unless the alternate representation schemes have 
these constructs as entities, the time specialist will be unable to function. 

The other problem with the interface mechanism is that it does not handle the representation 
of other sorts of knowledge. The answer contexts that contain the record of each attempt to 
answer a fetch, for example, are represented in a rather ad hoc manner. Many of the items are 
usable only for explanations to humans; in a better system, however, they would be usable by the 
overall system using the time specialist. It is important that the system that users of the time 
specialist understand its comments. The system should know, for example, why a particular fetch 
failed, if any inconsistencies in that data base were discovered and, if so, what was done about 
them. In order for these comments and notes to be usable by the overall system, they should be 
represented in a manner consistent with the representation scheme for the entire system. Since this 
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is not handled by the interface mechanism, the code that makes notes in the answer contexts would 
need to be re-written for each application that used a different representation scheme. This was 
not a problem with the applications of the time specialist described in this thesis, because they use 
a representation scheme consistent with the time specialist's. 

The only aspect of the implementation that alleviates the problem of representing the notes 
and explanations of the time specialist is the use of a routine called "Remember" to add notes to an 
answer context. To integrate the time specialist into a larger system; there are two alternatives. 
One, change the code where each call to "Remember" occurs, two, modify "Remember" to translate 
to the desired representation before adding to the answer context. 

E) A "Better" Interface Mechanism 

A more radial solution to HOs, interface problem would be to put the knowledge about the 
elements of a temporal specification and how to rnodif y and conttrua thw mside the tocnporal 
specification itself. This actor-like 3 view of temporal specifications, seems to solve most of the 
problems of keeping the time specialises representation of knowledge consistent wttfi its user's 
representation scheme. 



3 See [Hewitt 1973] for more details 
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The GCTwratton of Enrhth Appwdix D 

Clearly, when interacting with humans, the time specialist should net say things like, 

(TIME-OF (ALL-OF COLO) (DATE (1975 16) (FttZI nil))) 

NOT (DATE (1975 5 9) (FUZZ {AM?*})?)?' 

ARE YOU REFEXftHK TO THE SAW (AUHJF COLD) ? 

Instead it should say something Hke, The date of the cold is exactly Monday, June. 16, 1975 not 

about Friday, May 5, 1975 give or take 3 days, are you referring to the same cold?*. This problem. 

like the inverse problem of translating from English to an internal representation, is considered at 

the fringes of the scope of this research. 

The simple generation system incorporated into the time specialist is surprisingly adequate 
for most cases. The basic idea is that the relation, or the ftrtt efcment of every list or sub-list of an 
item should know how to *ay ttYoart* Itl parts in torn aw eWwr atomic, or else the first elements 
t* them recursively kircw how to sty their paro. For exainpl*,^ 
part of the above example, 

(TIWE-OF f ALL-OF COtOy fDATE (1975 5 tf (F&f (DAYS 3)))). 
First Time-of" is asked how to generate, and it does a little special case checking to see if it is a 
question or statement and if the type is "date" or not It responds The date of <arg> is <value>", 
where "<arg>" is the English version of the arg, "(aH-of coWr, and "<vakie>" is the English version 
of value, "(date (1975 5 9) (fuzz (days 3)))". To get the English version of the arg, "AH-of" U asked 
to generate and it responds with its arg, "cold". Then "date" U asked to generate, and it takes its 
arg without "EnglUhifying" it, and computes the day of the week using an algorithm for a 
perpetual calendar, and looks up the name of the month, ft also checks to see if the "value" is nil, 
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in which case it precedes what the value returns with "exactly", otherwise it precedes it with 
"about" It lets its value, "(fun (days 3»" decide how to generate English on its own, and places 
what it returns on the end. "Fuzz" is then asked l^ieoe^ J^sfc and responds with. "give or 
take <arg>". Then "Days" is asked to generate and it takes its "mtg'T. and turns It into a 
"prettier" number, that is one that has none, or only a few decimal places, and makes simple 
fractions like "1/2" whe^ appropfiate. "Day" also checks to m if the arg is tew than 1, and if so 
returns the pretty number followed by "day", otherwise it is f oHowed by "days" The result of all 
this is. The date of cold is Friday, May 9, 1975 give or take 3 days". This generation scheme is 
both simple and modular, however, no similarity to human temeneefifienaion U <^irned^ 
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